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WASHINGTON’S MILITARY FAMILY 


HE Continental Congress appointed Washington Commander-in- 
Chief of the American forces, and gave him Horatio Gates, his 
old friend and companion-in-arms at the time of Braddock’s cam- 

paign, as Adjutant-General. The selection of the officers, who were 
to carry the General’s orders to his Lieutenants, to attend to his corres- 
pondence, to see things with the General’s eyes and act according to his ideas, 
was very properly left to Washington himself. In making such a selec- 
tion, the commander of an army would naturally look about among the 
younger men in his circle of friends, to whose integrity, patriotism and 
knowledge of military affairs he might entrust the duties of such posi- 
tions as Washington had to offer, those of Aide-de-Camp and Secretary. 
But where could he expect to find such young men? There were num- 
bers, no doubt, who had the first two qualifications, but none of them had 
ever had a chance of acquiring military experience. He might have 
fallen back upon his older friends, many of whom had seen service in 
the French wars or in Europe, had not Congress forestalled him by 
appointing these men to higher positions. What else could the General 
do than to choose his future “second eyes” and mouth-pieces upon a 
general knowledge of their good character and common sense, trusting 
that life in camp and active service would bring them military expe- 
rience? It was somewhat like a reliance upon the old German proverb: 
“Wem Gott gibt ein Amt, dem gibt er auch Verstand ” (to whom God 
vouchsafes an office, He also gives understanding). 

The battle of Bunker Hill and the investment of Boston by the pro- 
vincial forces of New England, together with the appointment of a mili- 
tary staff by Congress, and a call for troops from the Southern Colonies, 
led, among others, to the organization of three battalions of Pennsyl- 
vania Associated Militia, raised in Philadelphia and its liberties. Wash- 
ington reviewed these new troops on the 12th of June, a few days 
before setting out for Cambridge. The day after his departure, the 
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Philadelphia correspondent of the Maryland Gazette wrote: “Major 
Thomas Mifflin (3d Batt.) is appointed Aid-de-Camp to General Wash- 
ington, and accompanies the General to the camp near Boston. The 
active and successful part which this gentleman has taken in the civil 
and military affairs of the Province of Pennsylvania has endeared him 
so much to his fellow citizens, that few men have ever left us more uni- 
versally beloved or regretted.” In Washington’s Orderly Book is found 
the entry under date Cambridge, 4th July, 1775. ‘Thomas Mifflin, 
Esq., is appointed by the General one of his Aids-de-Camp ; Joseph Reed, 
Esq., (Major 2d Philadelphia Batt.) is in like manner appointed Secre- 
tary, and they are in future to be regarded and considered as such.” 

Both men had already made'themselves conspicuous by their devo- 
tion to the cause of the Colonies. Mifflin sat in the Continental Con- 
gress as a colleague of Washington, and Reed was President of the 
Provincial Convention. Washington knew that they were men of 
ability, whom he could trust. With one of them, Reed, he was also 
personally acquainted, although when and how they first met 
socially is apparently not known. Curwen notes in his Journal, May 
oth, 1775: “ Passed the evening at Joseph Reed’s in company with Col- 
onel Washington (a fine figure and a most easy and agreeable address), 
R. H. Lee, and Colonel Harrison, three of the Virginia delegates.” We 
see that the General and his future Secretary were intimate with each 
other some time before either had any thought of the later relations. 
Whether Washington held similar relations to Mifflin cannot be ascer- 
tained. The subsequent careers of these first two members of Washington’s 
military family, as well as that of most of their successors, give us a 
shining proof of Washington’s ability to read character. 

The General and his suite arrived in due time at Cambridge and 
found the army, consisting of 16,770 men from Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, New Hampshire, and Vermont, bound together only by voluntary 
acquiescence, but not governed by any common rules of discipline. 
Washington expresses himself very leniently in his answer to an address 
of the Massachusetts Provincial Congress (July 4th, 1775), when he says: 
“The course of human affairs forbids an expectation that troops formed 
under such circumstances should at once possess the order, regularity, and 
discipline of veterans;” but he went no less to work to weed out the 
obnoxious elements, of which Joseph Hawley says “there are too many 
officers (in the Massachusetts troops) whose characters are very equivocal 
with respect to courage.” Gates, the Adjutant-General, to whom fell 
the duty of carrying out his chief's ideas of discipline, was so ably assisted 
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in this work by Washington’s young aid, that Richard Lee took occasion 
to write to Washington: “Nota man of common sense but approves 
the discipline you have introduced into the camp. . . . I think you 
could not possibly have appointed a better man to his present office than 
Mr. Mifflin.” Reading Washington’s letters from Cambridge, it is easy 
to see that the Aid had rather an unpleasant task to perform, for he had 
undoubtedly to investigate charges upon which one Colonel and five Cap- 
tains of the Massachusetts line were broken, and five other officers were 
placed under arrest for trial. His connection with Washington as Aid 
did not, however, last long. After six weeks’ service as such, he 
received the appointment of Quarter-Master General, and shortly after- 
wards, upon Gates’ assignment to a command, was made Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the army. 

Whatever may have occurred later to bring Mifflin in opposition to 
Washington, it is certain that at the time he left the General’s military 
family he was on good terms with his chief, and highly esteemed by him, 
for, in a letter to Richard H. Lee, Washington says: “I have appointed 
Mr. Mifflin Quartermaster-General from a thorough persuasion of his 
integrity, my own experience of his activity, and finally because he stands 
unconnected with either of these governments, or with this, that, or the 
other man; for between you and me there is more in this than you can 
easily imagine.” 

While the duties of the Aid were more or less of a purely mili- 
tary character, in the execution of which he had a chance of proving 
his courage and judgment, those of the Secretary were not less ardu- 
ous, but less adapted to bring him into public notice or enable him 
to acquire military distinction. It was no easy task for a man like 
Joseph Reed to come, as a subordinate, into such intimate official con- 
tact with a man of Washington’s occasionally imperious manner. His 
acceptance of the post was viewed with surprise and anxiety by his 
Philadelphia friends, who had no intimation of the step, nor even of his 
intention of remaining in the army. They considered it injudicious and 
injurious to his own prospects as well as to the common cause; but their 
remonstrances were, happily for himself and for his chief, of no avail. 

It has been already stated that Washington was well acquainted socially 
with Reed before their official connection, and the selection of Reed for 
the post of Secretary, to live with him in the same.camp, participate in 
personal and official anxieties, and to whom he could unbosom himself 
freely, shows with what confiding affection Washington relied on his 
friendship and fidelity. This confidence, bestowed without solicitation, 
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was thoroughly justified and never abused. Reed’s training as a lawyer 
fitted him peculiarly well for a position, in which he had to write innu- 
merable official and private letters, draft reports and other official docu- 
ments. It cannot in any way diminish our admiration for Washington, 
if it be known that a large number of the war letters signed by Wash- 
ington were in reality written by others. The ideas expressed in them 
were his, and he selected capable men to entrust with the representation 
of his opinions.’ From the Life and Correspondence of Joseph Reed, 
by his grandson, Wm. B. Reed, we know that Washington exercised a 
sort of censure over the productions of the pen of his secretary. 

Like that of Mifflin, so was Reed’s close connection with Wash- 
ington destined to be of short duration. When he joined the staff and 
absented himself from his law office, Reed made great sacrifices. He 
had an extensive practice, which his continued absence threatened to 
ruin; his wife, a young mother of two infant children and in a delicate 
state of health, required all the attention of her husband, who had 
taken her from an affluent English home to the comparative discomforts 
of a Colonial residence but a few years before; his means were far from 
ample, and he could expect to increase them only by strict attendance 
to his business. A temporary return to Philadelphia was therefore 
decided upon, much to Washington’s regret, but with his approval, as 
expressed ina letter to R. H. Lee, of October 29th, 1775, the day on 
which Reed left the camp: “To neglect the several lawsuits in which 
he is engaged as attorney will not only do him a ‘manifest injury in 
his practice and future prospects, but leave room for complaint of his 
having neglected his business as a lawyer. * * * That Col. Reed is 
clever in his business and useful to me, is too apparent to mention. I 
should do equal injustice, therefore, to his abilities and merits, were 
I not to add that his services here are too important to be lost, and that 
I could wish to have him considered in this point of view by your hon- 
orable body.” 

Only a few weeks’ experience as commander of the American forces 
had proved to the General that one Aid-de-camp could not attend to all 
the duties pertaining to the position. In justice tothe New England 
Colonies, who had furnished so far the greater part of his army, he 
selected for his second aid an officer of a Connecticut regiment, 
John Trumbull, son of Governor Jonathan Trumbull, who had joined 
the army as Adjutant of General Spencer’s (1st Connecticut) regi- 
ment. According to Trumbull’s own account, it was probably an 
accident which brought him to the notice of the General and led to 
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his promotion. Trumbull was told by his elder brother, the Commis- 
sary-General, that the chief desired a correct plan of the enemy’s works 
in front of the American forces on Boston Neck. As he had from child- 
hood been very fond of drawing, he undertook to make a plan 
and a view, which, upon comparison with a rough draft of the whole 
works, brought into camp by a deserter from the British army, proving 
correct, “probably led to my future promotion,” writes Trumbull, “for 
soon after I was presented to the General, and appointed his second 
Aid-de-camp.” A new element, and perhaps not a harmonious one, was 
now added to Washington’s family. A precocious child of strongly puri- 
tanical parents, deprived by misfortunes of the youthful pleasures attend- 
ing a college life at Harvard, of delicate constitution, and perhaps more 
or less dyspeptic at that time, it can well be imagined that he looked upon 
many things with disfavor, and was glad when he was relieved from his 
duties on the Commander’s staff. I will let him describe the situation in 
which he found himself placed, and the sentiments which it called forth: 
“The scene at headquarters was altogether new and strange to me, for 
the ruined state of my father’s fortune, and the retirement in which he 
lived at Lebanon, had prevented my having seen much of elegant 
society. I now suddenly found myself in the family of one of the most 
distinguished and dignified men of the age, surrounded at his table by 
the principal officers of the army and in constant intercourse with them. 
It was further my duty to receive company and do the honors of the 
house to many of the first people of the country, of both sexes. I soon 
felt myself unequal to the elegant duties of my situation, and was gratified 
when Mr. Edmund Randolph and Mr. Baylor arrived from Virginia, 
and were named Aids-de-camp to succeed Mr. Mifflin and myself.” 
Trumbull had been an aid from the 27th of July to the r5thof August, 
too short a time to form an opinion of the character of his brother-aids, 
but there seems to be little room for a doubt that he shared with his 
brother Joseph Trumbull, the Commissary-General, a dislike of the 
Southern officers, especially of Reed. It is not within the scope of this 
paper to speak of the jealousies between the New England and Southern 
officers, but any one interested in these details of the history of the 
“ Revolution has only to read Joseph Trumbull’s letter to Col. William 
Williams, member of the Connecticut Council of Safety, which, inter- 
cepted by the British, was published in Hugh Gaines’ New York Gazette, 
of December oth, 1776. After reading it, it is easy to see that “the 
stinking pride of Reed,” as Joseph Trumbull calls it, had, on more 
than one occasion during the short period of his staff service, offended 
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the sensibility of John Trumbull and made him feel entirely out of 
place. 

In August, 1775, Washington writes to R.H. Lee: “The merits of 
this young gentleman” (Edmund Randolph, who had come with a letter 
from Lee), “added to your recommendation and my knowledge of his 
character, induced me to take him into my family as an A.D.C., in the 
room of Mr. Mifflin.” With Randolph came George Baylor, who took 
Trumbull’s place. Both these new arrivals were Virginians, and of 
families belonging to Washington’s circle of friends. Randolph’s father, 
John, had been Attorney-General of Virginia; his uncle, Peyton, King’s 
Attorney for the same Colony. The former remained loyal to the Crown, 
while Peyton Randolph became an early opponent of.the British 
policy against the Colonies and was chairman of the Committee of 
Correspondence in 1773, which, by its recommendations, brought about 
the meeting of the first Continental Congress of 1774, at Philadelphia, 
of which he was President. John’s son, Edmund, the aid-de-camp, 
did not follow his father, but, under the influence of his uncle 
Peyton, espoused the American cause, much to the disgust of his 
father, who disinherited him for it. This is probably what Wash- 
ington, in the above quoted letter, calls “the merits of the young 
gentleman.” The duties of the two new aids, who were gazetted as 
such on the 15th August, 1775, did not differ from those of their prede- 
cessors, though Washington may have hoped that the one or the other 
would assist his Secretary, Reed. Receiving visitors at headquarters, 
looking over military returns for the Adjutant-General, making’ recon- 
noissances in the surrounding country, and investigating charges against 
officers, filled their time. They had not even the satisfaction of distin- 
guishing themselves in an engagement, as their predecessor, Mifflin, had 
done at Lechmere’s Point. The summer and part of the autumn of 1775 
passed for them in this way, when Randolph was called South by the 
death of his uncle Peyton, about a month after Reed, the Secretary, had 
left for Philadelphia. Reed had not yet resigned his post, but during 
his absence his duties were performed by a substitute. Of this 
substitute, and of the other members of the General’s family, he gives 
us himself a description in a letter to Reed, written Nov. 20, 1775, 
when Randolph set out on the melancholy errand to escort his 
uncle’s body from Philadelphia to the College Chapel at Williams- 
burgh, Va. “The hint contained in the last of your letters, 
respecting the continuance in my family—in other words, your 
wish that I could dispense with it, gives me pain. You already, my 
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dear sir, know my sentiments on this matter; you cannot but be sensible 
of your importance tome. * * * Youcan judge that I feel the want 
of you, when I inform you that the peculiar situation of Mr. Randolph’s 
affairs obliged him to leave this place soon after you did; that Mr. Bay- 
lor, contrary to my expectations, is not in the smallest degree a penman, 
tho’ spirited and willing, and that Mr. Harrison, tho’ sensible, clear 
and perfectly confidential, has never yet moved upon:so large a scale 
as to comprehend at one view the diversity of matter which comes 
before me, so as to afford that ready assistance which every man in my 
situation must stand more or less in need of. Mr. Moylan, it is true, is 
very obliging ; he gives me what assistance he can, but other business 
must necessarily deprive me of his aid in a very short time.” Here 
appear two new names, neither of which has as yet been announced 
in General Orders, nor are they found gazetted until the following 
year had run part of its course. Robert Hanson Harrison, of Alex- 
andria, Va., a lawyer by profession, and an old friend of Washing- 
ton, accepted the General’s invitation to become a member of his 
family, and arrived at Cambridge shortly after Reed’s departure. 
Stephen Moylan, of Philadelphia, had joined the army as an officer of 
one of the Pennsylvania regiments, and was, at the date of the above 
quoted letter, “ Mustermaster-General to the Army of the United 
Colonies,” by appointment of August 11th, 1775. Both Harrison and 
Moylan attended to Washington’s official correspondence during the 
winter 1775 to 6, while Mr. Baylor performed the more active out-door 
duties, and saw that the General’s orders and dispositions, which finally 
led to the evacuation of Boston by the British, were carried out. 

In the beginning of March, 1776, Baylor seemed to have desired to 
see more active service, for Washington wrote to Joseph Reed, on 
the 7th: “Mr. Baylor, seeming to have an inclination to go into the 
artillery, and Colonel Knox being desirous of it, I have appointed Mr. 
Moylan and Mr. Palfrey my Aids-de-camp” (they were gazetted March 
6th, 1776), ‘so that I shall have, when you come, a good many writers 
about me.” But Baylor did not immediately leave the staff, for, as “ first 
aid-de-camp to the Commander-in-chief,” he delivered to the President 
of the Continental Congress Washington’s despatch on the battle of 
Trenton and a Hessian standard taken there. Congress voted “that 
a horse properly caparisoned for the service should be presented to 
Colonel Baylor, and that he should be recommended to General 
Washington for promotion to the command of a regiment of Light 
Horse.” The appointment followed quickly (January 9th, 1777), and 
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with it Baylor ceased to belong to the General’s family, which had, 
in the meantime, experienced many changes and additions. Reed had 
at last completely severed his connection with it as Secretary, having 
been appointed Adjutant-General, and R. H. Harrison had been 
gazetted in his place (May 16th, 1776), between whom, and Moyian, 
Reed directed that the pay accrued to him during his absence should 
be divided. Palfrey had been appointed Paymaster-General in April, 
1776, and Moylan Quartermaster-General in August of the same year. 

Meanwhile Richard Cary, of Massachusetts, Brigade Major of the 
brigade “commanded by the eldest colonel” since August 15th, 1775; 
Samuel Blatchley Webb, of Connecticut, aid-de-camp to General Putnam, 
Alexander Contee Hanson, of Virginia, had joined the General’s family 
June 21st, 1776; William Grayson, of Virginia, on the 24th of August, 
of the same year—the first two and the last named as aids-de-camp, 
Hanson as Assistant Secretary, under his kinsman Harrison. Their 
appointments were announced in General Orders. How came these 
appointments to be made? 

In the case of Cary, was Washington influenced by tender reminis- 
cences of his early love for Mary Cary, of Rich Neck, in Virginia, whose 
distant cousin (their great-great-grandfathers had been brothers) the new 
Aid was? Or did he only think of rewarding the good conduct and 
effective service of a well-educated, meritorious officer? Webb, it has 
been shown, in the biographical sketch in a previous number of this 
magazine [IV. 427], was indebted for his appointment to Joseph Reed, 
to whom he had expressed a desire of becoming a member of the Gen- 
eral’s family. 

William Grayson held friendly relations with Washington before 
the war, and at one time (November, 1774), when Captain of the 
Independent Company of Cadets in Prince William Co., Va., asked 
Washington, in the name of his company, to take the command of 
it as their field-officer. In his case this ante-bellum acquaintance was 
probably the cause of the appointment. Hanson we must consider as 
having come in through the influence of Secretary Harrison, to whom 
Washington had given his confidence as thoroughly as to Reed. 

On the 4th of June, 1776, Congress, by their Resolve, established 
the military status of the Aids and Principal Secretary of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, giving them the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

In the summer of 1776, the headquarters of the army were removed 
from Cambridge to New York, which gave to the younger members of 
the staff an opportunity of practicing the arts of siege-war. This was no 
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holiday task. Even if the American Army, then nominally 27,000 strong, 
had consisted of as many effective and well-armed men, it would have 
been an utter impossibility to defend with it a line fifteen miles in length, 
open to attack at every point. Fortifying was, therefore, the order of 
the day, as well on Manhattan as on Long Island, and the Commander- 
in-chief is found with his Aids, inspecting the progress of the works, 
or a single Aid carrying orders to the Engineer in charge, while the 
two Secretaries and members of the staff, not on out-door duty, are busy 
with the General’s correspondence. On one day the whole staff was 
undoubtedly engaged in writing; the day (July 7th, 1776) when the 
Declaration of Independence was received at Headquarters, and copies 
were furnished to every Brigade Commander, to be read to his command. 

Washington’s-military family numbered, in the summer of 1776, 
five members, published in General Orders, and one not yet gazetted, 
Tench Tilghman, of Maryland. The duties of the staff had become 
so arduous that, in the orders publishing Harrison’s appointment (May 
16th, 1776), Lieutenants Caleb Gibbs and George Lewis, of the General’s 
. guard, were authorized to deliver the General’s commands, with the 
same effect as if delivered by the regularly appointed aids, and when 
Colonel Moylan was promoted to be Quartermaster-General, another 
order told the army that he had not as yet relinquished all the duties of 
an aid-de-camp to the Commander-in-chief. 

Dr. Samuel A. Harrison, in his Memoir of Tench Tilghman, men- 
tions among the members of General Washington’s family at the time 
when young Tilghman joined it (August, 1776), Richard Kidder Meade, 
of Virginia. This is apparently a mistake. On the 15th day of Novem- 
ber, R. K. Meade was appointed a Lieut-Colonel of one of the six new 
Virginia regiments, which were to be raised in the ‘Continental estab- 
lishment.” Sparks, in his list of Washington’s aids, made up from. the 
Orderly-books, gives the date of Meade’s appointment as March 12th, 
1777, and, in the absence of any further evidence, showing that Meade 
was perhaps a Volunteer Aid, I am inclined to accept the latter date 
as the correct one. 

The frequent changes made in the personnel of Washington’s staff 
during the first year, or year and a half of his command, show us how 
difficult it must have been for him to secure the continued services of 
properly qualified men, whom he could not retain in his family without 
detriment to their further military career. Washington, in the above 
quoted letter to Reed, described the qualifications which he expected to 
find in the person holding the responsible position and intimate relation 
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of his Secretary, and expressed, at the same time, his disappointment 
that Colonel Harrison did not quite come up to the mark. Although 
this lack of certain qualifications did not in any way diminish the con- 
fidence which the General placed in his Secretary, it must have made 
him very willing to give this officer such assistants as would, by their 
aptitude, supplement his deficiencies. One of them was Alexander 
Contee Hanson (whom Sparks and Force persistently and erroneously 
call Harrison), afterward Chief Justice of Maryland, who was only a short 
time in the General’s family. The other one was Tench Tilghman, who 
began his military career as Captain of a Philadelphia company, and served 
in the Flying Camp in 1776. In August of the same year he joined the 
General's family, but not in any officially defined position. Harrison’s 
ill-health, which frequently may have prevented strict confinement to 
the desk, soon gave Tilghman a chance to prove to the General that he 
was the man for the place. His letters to his father, who was mildly 
opposed to the son’s joining the army, give us glimpses of the life at Head- 
quarters. “I can assure you,” he writes, August 15th, “ your anxiety on 
my account is groundless, on the score of expense, company and habit 
ofidleness. As to the first, I live at less, in proportion, than at Phila- 
delphia; the second, my acquaintance is confined to two or three young 
gentlemen of the General’s family ;.and to the last, you cannot conceive 
what a constant scene of business we are engaged in.” A few days 
later: ‘You need be under no apprehension of my losing my health on 
the score of excess in living. Vice is banished from this army, and the 
General’s family in particular. We never sup, but go early to bed, and 
are early up.” His position, which some of his letters show to have 
been that of Aid-de-camp as well as of Assistant Secretary, is defined 
by himself in a letter to his father of October 7th, 1776, from Head- 
quarters, Harlem Heights: “It makes me exceedingly unhappy to 
think that my situation, which is not more dangerous than that of any 
other man in the army, should make you and my sisters so uneasy. 

* * * Tam detained here by no particular engagements entered 
into with the General; so far from it that, tho’ he has repeatedly 
told me I oughtto have a compensation for my services, I have 
refused, telling him that as I only intended to stay with him as long as 
the activé part of the campaign lasted, I wished to serve as a volunteer. 
If I had no other tie than that of honor, I could not leave the army just 
now; but there is another, if possible more binding with me. The 
General has treated me in a manner the most confidential; he has 
intrusted me and another gentleman of his family, his Secretary, with 
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his most private opinions on more occasions than one, and I am sure 
they have been given in a different manner than they would have 
been to some others, that the world imagines have great influence over 
him.” And he remained as long as Washington had need of an aid (till 
1783), while that other trusted friend of the Commander-in-chief, Secre- 
tary Harrison, only left him when, after the conclusion of active opera- 
tions upon the surrender of Cornwallis, considerations for his own health 
and the future welfare of his family compelled him to think of his private 
concerns. “As the friendship between us,” he writes to Hamilton from 
New Windsor, in 1781, “gives you a claim to something more” (in 
regard to explanations why he left the army), “I shall detail to you, 
my friend, the more substantial reasons. I go from the army then, 
because I have found, on examination, that my little fortune, earned by 
an honest and hard industry, was becoming embarrassed ; to attend to 
the education of my children; to provide for the payment of a'consider- 
able sum of money with which I stand charged in the partition of my 
father’s estate; to save a house which I had begun, and because the 
State of Maryland, in a flattering manner, have been pleased to appoint 
me to a place very respectable in its nature. * * * They have 
appointed me to the chair of the Supreme Court.” 

Want of space does not permit more than a hasty mention of the 
letters written by one or the other, in 1776, with Washington’s approval, 
to the New York Convention on the state of affairs; of the repeated 
refusals by both of promotions, which would compel them to leave the 
General’s family ; of Tilghman’s modesty, displayed when at last, in 
1781, he had been persuaded to apply for a commission, and when he 
asked that it should be dated only from April 1, 1777, that he might 
not out-rank Hamilton and Meade, who had been recognized as Aids 
prior to that date. (His commission was issued May 30, 1781; not as 
Sparks has it, June 21, 1781). 

After the fall of Yorktown and the surrender of Cornwallis, Washing- 
ton sent Tilghman to Congress to announce the glorious news. Tilghman 
reached Philadelphia late at night, but he was too anxious to deliver the 
important despatches of which he was a bearer, to heed the time. He 
tried to arouse President McKean, and in his efforts to do so came very 
near being arrested by the night-watch as adisturber of the peace. The 
Congress voted him a caparisoned horse and an elegant sword, which 
latter is still in the possession of his grand-son, Mr. Oswald Tilghman, 
of Easton, Talbot county, Maryland. Is it not natural to find that 
the man to whom Washington wrote January 7th, 1783: “It would 
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be but a renewal of what I have often repeated to you, that there 
are few men in the world to whom I am more attached by inclina- 
tion than I am to youu. * * * * _ [ shall never be more happy 
than in your company at Mount Vernon”—is it not natural—to 
find that Tilghman remained with Washington until the very last 
moment of the General’s connection with the army ; that he stood by 
his side when, at Annapolis, December 23d, 1783, Washington resigned 
his commission as Commander-in-chief ? 

The next official appointments, following each other in rapid succes- 
sion, were of George Johnson, January 20, 1777; John Walker, Febru- 
ary 19th, 1777; Alexander Hamilton, March Ist, 1777, and Richard K. 
Meade, March 12th, 1777, to fill the places vacated by Webb, promoted 
to the Colonelcy of one of the ten new Connecticut regiments January 
11th, 1777, by Grayson and by Cary, likewise promoted. 

Of George Johnson, Washington writes to the “old Secretary,” 
Harrison, then absent from camp on sick leave (January oth, 1777): “I 
often intended to ask you whether your brother-in-law, Major Johnson, 
would not, in your opinion, make a good Aid-de-camp tome. * * * 
I beg you will not consider the connection between you in answering it. 
I have heard that Major Johnson is a man of education ; I believe him 
to be a man of sense. These are two very necessary qualifications; but 
how is his temper? * * * Webb waits only the arrival of another 
aid, to set out for Connecticut.” I have not been able to ascertain 
when Johnson left the staff, but believe it was in September or October 
of the same year. 

John Walker, of Virginia, though gazetted as aid to the Commander, 
probably never served in that capacity. He came into the camp ona 
peculiar mission from the Governor of Virginia, the purport of 
which the following letter of Washington to Patrick Henry hints, and 
to conceal which he was nominally appointed aid; “ Mr. John Walker 
has, I doubt not, informed you of the situation in which I have placed 
him, in order that he may obtain the best information, and at the same 
time have his real design hid from the world, thereby avoiding the evils 
which might otherwise result from such appointments, if adopted by 
other States. ‘** * * To avoid the precedent, therefore, and from 
your character of Mr. Walker and the opinion I myself entertain of his 
abilities, honor and prudence, I have taken him into my family as an 
extra aid-de-camp, and shall be happy if, in this character, he can answer 
your expectations.” This letter was written from Morristown, Febru- 
ary 24th, 1777, at a time when the American army was reduced to about 
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5,000 men, almost ready to disband, and no hope for a speedy increase 
could be entertained. The Virginian deputy had come into camp to 
examine the condition of the army, and the knowledge of such a mis- 
sion being tolerated, would have soon drawn deputies from all the other 
States to Headquarters to harass Washington. 

The General was at this time not only Commander-in-chief of the 
American forces, and as such responsible to Congress for the conduct of 
the war, but was also an intermediary between the Congress and the 
States, whose relations to each other were not clearly defined. The duties 
to be performed by his Aids and Secretaries assumed, therefore, a new 
character, and became more arduousthan ever before. It was under 
these circumstances that Alexander Hamilton, a young Captain of Artil- 
lery, joined the General’s family, after having refused similar invitations 
from two other general officers. He preferred service in the line of the 
army by which promotion could be obtained, and therefore hesitated 
when invited to a staff position, but the lustre of Washington’s reputa- 
tion finally overcame Hamilton’s ambition, and from the 1st of March, 
1777, he is transferred to a sphere of action much more appropriate to 
the rising statesman. His duties were not merely to execute subordi- 
nate parts, but to be the General’s exponent in military and political 
matters in his correspondence and personal intercourse with Congress 
and the States. The “old Secretary,” as Harrison was affectionately 
called, took the largest share of Washington’s correspondence on 
matters of less diplomatic nature. He seized, with the brief memoranda 
before him, upon the chief's thoughts, and, sometimes diffusely or, hur- 
riedly, placed them in a most perspicuous light. Tilghman was more or 
less the reporter of facts, and his letters, which sometimes may be sup- 
posed to have been written on a drum-head, are always marked by a 
general air of elegance. “The more elaborate and important communi- 
cations, which did not proceed from the commander-in-chief, devolved 
upon Hamilton.” This division of labor, which gave to the older 
members the most onerous and less important tasks, and to the new Aid, 
called by Harrison with fatherly affection “ the little lion,” every chance 
of distinguishing himself, created no inviduous rivalry. Harrison was 
too conscientious a friend of Washington, and Tilghman of too genial 
and sprightly a character, and too great an admirer of his chief, not to 
acquiesce in this arrangement. Lafayette gives testimony to the tone 
of feeling prevailing at this time and to the end of the war in the 
General’s family, by relating, that “during a familiar association of five 
years, not an instance of disagreement occurred.” Yet the connection 
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of Hamilton with Washington’s military family came to an‘end Febru- 
ary 16th, 1781, by asudden ebullition of temper on Washington’s part, 
and an equally sudden determination by the Aid to return to active 
service in the line. Nevertheless his relations to the Commander-in- 
chief quickly resumed the old tone of friendship, confidence and respect, 
and they are soonagain “seen drawn together by mutual regard for 
the public interests, to the closest and most intimate connections, which 
terminated only with their lives.” Hamilton became the first Secretary 
of the Treasury under Washington’s Administration. 

During the year 1777 Washington had about him as his family, 
R. H. Harrison, Secretary; Tench Tilghman, Alexander Hamilton, 
Richard K. Meade, of Virginia, who, appointed March 12th, 1777, 
retired from the Staff and the army early in 1781; Presly P. Thornton, 
of Virginia, appointed an extra Aid in August, and gazetted September 
6th ; John Laurens, of South Carolina, appointed October 6th, and last, 
but not least, the Marquis de la Fayette. It was the year when the 
troops under the immediate command of Washington met with disasters 
of every kind, while the Northern Army of the States were victorious in 
almost every rencontre with the enemy; the year, the end of which found 
Washington and his army at Valley Forge, when the Conway cabal was 
disclosed. Of the above mentioned members of his family, Thornton 
probably left him again before the end of the year, or early in 1778, to 
make place for another Virginian, John Fitzgerald. The loss of the 
Orderly Books for part of the year 1777, for the’years 1778 and 1779, 
and part of 1780, and the absence of any mention of their names in the 
correspondence of Washington or other letters precludes, in several 
cases, the fixing of the dates of appointments to or retirements from the 
Staff. Congress having, by a resolve of January 5th, 1778, “authorized 
Washington to appoint such a number of aids-de-camp as he may from 
time to time judge necessary, and to make choice of regimental officers, 
if he thinks proper,” it is very likely that whenever his own family were 
over-burdened with duties, he appointed one or the other officer whom he 
knew as “confidential” and reliable, his Extra Aid, to be sent with letters 
or orders to other Generals, or perhaps to the President of Congress, as 
Fitzgerald was sent with a confidential mission to President Laurens, then 
at York, Pa., early in February, 1778. Tradition has it also, that 
Henry Phil. Livingston, son of Phil. Livingston, member of the Con- 
tinental Congress, was an aid to Washington in 1778, while the truth is, 
that up to December, 1778, H. Ph. Livingston was only a Lieutenant in 
the corps of General Washington’s guards, and was made a Captain on 
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December 4th of the same year, to succeed Captain Gibbs, promoted 
to be Major. 

One of the above-mentioned members of Washington’s military family 
in 1776 deserves a more than passing notice as the one who, while 
nominally still an Aid to the Commander-in-chief, was sent abroad on a 
diplomatic mission. This was the young South Carolinian, John Laurens, 
son of President Laurens, who, while his son represented the American 
Commander in the negotiations for the capitulation of Cornwallis, sat 
as a prisoner of state in the Tower of London, of which the same Corn- 
wallis was the Constable. Laurens, of all the other Aids, held the first 
place in Hamilton’s affections, and a very high one in those of Wash- 
ington. He joined the army in the beginning of 1777, and distin- 
guished himself at Brandywine and Germantown so greatly that he 
attracted the Chief’s attention, and two days after the battle of Ger- 
mantown was gazetted, though badly wounded, as an aid-de-camp to 
the Commander-in-chief (October 6th, 1777). He also took active part 
in the battle of Monmouth, ‘ where every member of Washington’s 
staff contended, not only for their country, but for the honor of their 
Chief.” On two occasions, besides his mission to France, he absented 
himself from service on the staff, without ceasing to be a member of it. 
In August, 1778, he joined Sullivan in the expedition against Newport, 
R. I., and in October, 1779, Washington writes: “John Laurens (my 
Aid), who flew to South Carolina when his country was in danger, is 
appointed Secretary to Dr. Franklin, but whether he will accept or not 
I cannot tell, as I have not seen him since March.” Laurens declined, 
for though of intrepid spirit, he had not sufficient confidence in his 
own abilities; yet when in 1780 it was deemed necessary to send to 
France an officer who, by his intimate relations with the Commander- 
in-chief and his military position, could give the most reliable informa- 
tion concerning the American army, Laurens was selected and sent, 
and perhaps his way of dealing with the formal ministers of the 
French King, upon whom he pressed his demands with more pertinacity 
and less regard to forms than is usual in diplomatic intercourse, obtained 
for America more than the suave and formal dealings of a diplomatist 
could have done. He secured the promise of the aid of the fleet of de 
Grasse and the additional contingent of troops which at Yorktown 
determined the struggle for independence. 

Returned to America, he again joined Washington, and distinguished 
himself once more by turning, on the night of the 14th October, with 
eighty men, the redoubt at Yorktown, while it was assaulted in front 
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by Lafayette with Gimat, Hamilton and Fish. La Fayette expressed 
himself as under special obligations to him for his brilliant services. 
Within a year he fell “a sacrifice to his ardor in a trifling skirmish in 
South Carolina” (Aug. 27th, 1782, at Chehaw Neck). 


‘* Laurens, passing to an early tomb, 
Looks like a flower just with’ring in its bloom. 
Thy father’s pride, the glory of our host! 
Thy country’s sorrow; late thy country’s boast! 
O, Laurens! gen’rous youth! twice hadst thou bled, 
Could not the ball with devious aim have sped ? 
And must thy friends, now peace appears so near, 
Weep the third stroke, that cuts a life so dear? 
That blots the prospect of our rising morn, 
And leaves thy country, as thy sire, forlorn?” 


This was the tribute paid to Laurens by his brother-aids, through the 
pen of one of them, David Humphreys, who joined the staff of the Com- 
mander-in-chief June 23d, 1780, when Laurens, who had been taken 
a prisoner at Charleston, S. C., and paroled, was, by his parole, incapaci- 
tated to serve. 

At the time when the sessions of the first General Congress of the 
Colonies made Philadelphia the cynosure of America and a remarkable 
school for politics, Dr. Benjamin Rush, a friend of Washington, had 
among his medical pupils a young Irishman whose family, a few years 
before, had settled in Baltimore. Through his teacher’s intimacy with 
Washington, this young man had the first opportunity “of forming 
that admiration for the hero of the Revolution which he held sostrongly 
all his life.” He followed his idol to the camp at Cambridge to serve as 
a volunteer surgeon, and served with such distinction that Congress, on 
the 26th of August, 1776, “ resolved that Congress have a proper sense 
of the merit and services of Doctor McHenry, and recommend * * * 
to appoint Dr. McHenry to the first vacancy that shall happen of Sur- 
geon’s berth in any of the hospitals.” Appointed Surgeon of Magaw’s 
(sth Penn.) regiment, he was taken prisoner in “the cursed job of Fort 
Washington,” paroled January, 1777, and released March, 1778. The 
fact of his having been released was communicated to him in a con- 
gratulatory letter from Hamilton, and shortly after he was probably 
summoned to Headquarters, for on May 15th, 1778, he was appointed 
Secretary to the Commander-in-chief, without giving up his medical 
duties, since, in a letter written two days after his appointment, he sub- 
scribes himself as ‘“‘ Senior Surgeon, Flying Hospital.” 
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I cannot, I believe, do better than give the words in which Mr. Fred. 
J. Brown, who had access to the McHenry papers, describes the relations 
between the General and this new member of his family: “From this 
time his relations with Washington were always most cordial, and 
through life Washington wrote to him as to a trusted friend and adviser. 
McHenry’s easy and cheerful temper was able to bear the strain which 
we suppose must sometimes occur between two persons thrown so 
closely and so constantly together, in a position of social equality and 
military inequality; a strain which we know, from Hamilton’s experi- 
ence, might become extreme when Washington allowed his temper to 
escape from the stern control under which it was generally kept. The 
hero remained a hero to at least one of his Aid-de-camps.” 

McHenry’s duties were principally of the same kind as those which 
had been allotted to Harrison and Tilghman, as Secretaries, and to the 
other Aids; only, as he held as yet no military rank (except that of 
Surgeon), we must infer that he was more Secretary than-Aid. Military 
rank was not conferred on him, nor was his status settled until May 25th, 
1781, when Congress voted to him the rank of Major in the line of the 
army, to bear date October 30th, 1780, giving, at the same time, his 
brother-aid, Tilghman, the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. He had, however, 
practically ceased to be a member of the General’s family, for in 
August, 1780, Washington gave him to La Fayette as Aid, and with the 
latter he continued to the end of the war. It has been stated, and a 
letter from General Greene, of June 24th, 1781, seems to confirm the 
statement, that Washington, fearing the Marquis’ youthful ardor might 
lead the army entrusted to him to irreparable loss, placed McHenry, a 
“sensible, judicious man, of unquestioned intrepidity, and of a temper 
which, tho’ firm in the support of principles, was full of moderation 
and amenity,” near the Marquis, that he might, by his prudent ad- 
vice and experience in military affairs, act as a damper upon La 
Fayette’s possible over-zeal. Be that as it may, McHenry’s pleasant 
disposition and character soon made impression on the Marquis, who 
in after years alluded to him as the “confidential friend in my military 
family.” 

David Humphreys, from Connecticut, the poet of Washington’s aids, 
joined the staff without military rank in the line of the army. The 
battles of the war had been fought, and negotiations for peace had 
already begun, when Congress, on the 12th November, 1782, ordered 
that a commission be issued to him as Lieut.-Colonel, to bear date from 
June 23d, 1780, although he had joined a few weeks previously. Ina 
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poetical letter to a young lady in Boston, written at New Haven, Conn., 
on his way to Headquarters in April, 1780, he says: 
**T go wherever the battle bleeds, 
To-morrow—(brief then be my story)— 
I go to Washington and glory ; 
His Aid-de-camp” * * * 

Of genial temper, and a thoroughly brave man, he soon found his 
way to the hearts of his Chief and brother-aids. He was at Yorktown 
with his chief and wrote an epitaph on Scammel, the one brilliant 
sacrifice of the siege. With Tilghman, he shared the honor of commu- 
nicating to Congress the glorious news of Cornwallis’ surrender. 
Tilghman announced the surrender; Humphreys brought the details. 

‘“‘ Advice being received,” says the Journal of Congress, November 
3d, 1781, “that a messenger was arrived from Headquarters, the Presi- 
dent resumed the Chair, and Col. Humphreys, one of the General’s Aids, 
was introduced, and delivered a letter from the General, of 27th and 
29th Octbr., containing returns of prisoners, artillery, arms, ordnance, 
etc., surrendered by the enemy at York and Gloucester, 19th October; 
he also laid before Congress 24 standards taken at the same time, and 
withdrew.” In his letter to Congress Washington recommended té its 
notice his Aid, for his attention, fidelity and good services, and on 
November 7th it was resolved “that anelegant sword be presented in 
the name of the United States in Congress assembled, to Col. Hum- 
phreys, A.D.C. to the Commander-in-chief.” : 

Col. Humphreys remained with Washington until the latter resigned 
his commission, and then accompanied him to Mount Vernon, being the 
last officer of the army who parted from the General. He afterwards 
returned and resided at Mount Vernon during the whole time which 
elapsed between the adoption of the new Constitution and Washington's 
election to the Presidency. He was the only person, their servants 
excepted, who attended the President to New York, then the seat of 
government, to take the oath of office. 

Meanwhile the time had come when Harrison, as stated above, the 
“Old Secretary” felt obliged to leave the Commander’s family. His 
place had to be promptly filled. Why Tilghman was not promoted to 
be Chief-Secretary, I have not been able to discover. Perhaps it was 
offered to him and, with his known modesty, he declined, or perhaps 
the Secretaries stood on an equal footing. Washington selected for the 
position an elder brother of his former Aid, John Trumbull, Jonathan 
Trumbull, Jr., then Paymaster of the Northern Department. 
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“ Col. Harrison,” he writes to Jonathan Trumbull from New Wind- 
sor, April 16th, 1781, ‘who has acted as my Secretary since the begin- 
ning of ’76, has accepted an honorable and profitable appointment in the 
State of Maryland, and is gone to enjoy it. The circle of my acquaint- 
ance does not furnish a character that would be more pleasing to me as 
a successor to him than yourself. I make you the first offer, therefore, 
of the vacant office, and should be happy in your acceptance of it. The 
pay is $100 a month; the rations those of a Lieut.-Colonel in the army. 
No perquisites appertain to the office. The Secretary lives as I do, is at 
little expense while he is in my family, or while absent on my business, 
and is in the highest confidence and estimation from the nature of his 
office.” Trumbull accepted, but his appointment was not promulgated in 
general orders until June 8th, 1781. He remained Washington’s Secre- 
tary until the end of the war. Three other appointments of Aids quickly 
followed, to fill the vacancies caused by the retirement of Hamilton and 
Meade, and the absence of Laurens: David Cobb, of Massachusetts 
(June 15th, 1781); Peregrine Fitzhugh, of Virginia (July 2d, 1781), and 
Wiliam Stephens Smith, of New York (July 6th, 1781). Fitzhugh’s 
appointment seems to have been only a temporary one, for he disappears 
quickly from all notice, while the other two were with the General till 
1783. An order of battle of the allied armies, dated August 1, 1781, 
giving the following list of aides-de-camp to the Commander-in-chief: 
Tench Tilghman, Lieut.-Colonelby brevet; David Cobb, Lieut.-Colonel 
oth Massachusetts Regiment; David Humphreys, Captain 4th Con- 
necticut Regiment; William S. Smith, Lieut.-Colonel by brevet; Pere- 
grine Fitzhugh, Lieutenant Maryland Dragoons; Jonathan Trumbull, 
Esq., Secretary. This was undoubtedly the arrangement for the 
summer campaign of that year. 

In one respect, Cobb took the place of McHenry. He too had been 
a practising physician before entering political and military life, and 
while serving as Lieut.-Colonel of Jackson’s regiment in New Jersey and 
Rhode Island, during 1777-8, must have had as frequent occasions 
to prescribe for his men as he probably had for his brother-aids, when a 
member of Washington’s family. Although one of the last group of 
Aids surrounding Washington, he was not present at Annapolis, when 
his Chief surrendered his commission. It was the General’s desire 
that he should not be. “Equally unexpected by them,” Washington 
writes to Robert Morris, January 4th, 1784, “as it appeared just in my 
eye to do it, I have given my late Aids, who attended me from the seat 
of my military command, one hundred dollars each, to bear their expenses 
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home. I could not think it reasonable that, from their attachment to 
me, or from motives of etiquette, they should incur the charges them- 
selves. * * * Cobb I would not suffer (on account of his domestic 
and other concerns) to proceed further than Philadelphia.” 

The other “late Aids” were Lieut.-Colonels Tench Tilghman and 
David Humphreys, Wm. S. Smith, Benj. Walker, and Major Henry 
Baylies, Extra Aid. Colonel Wm. S. Smith had seen active and staff 
service from almost the beginning of the war. Aid-de-camp to Sul- 
livan from 1776 to 1778, Lieut.-Colonel of the 13th Massachusetts 
regiment to March, ’79, he joined Baron Steuben’s staff after having 
recovered from wounds received in battle. While acting as Sub- 
Inspector under Steuben Congress placed him at the disposal of the 
Commander-in-chief, who, aware of his good services and abilities, 
soon invited him to become one of his family. I have been vainly 
endeavoring to discover whether the tradition has any foundation that 
Colonel Smith sat to Stuart, the painter, for Washington’s body, as 
Colonel Benj. Tallmadge is said to have sat to Trumbull for his legs. 
But we have the word of a contemporary, a former brother-aid, for the 
statement that Colonel Smith was in command of the Union Brigade 
at Scotch Plains, N. J., during the military proceedings occasioned by 
his old Chief’s demise. 

The addition of Colonel Smith closes the circle of the officers who 
attended the Commander-in-chief during the whole period of active 
campaigning, sharing with him fatigue and anxiety, danger and 
comfort in camp, city, and on his occasional visits to Mount Ver- 
non. They are the men, pre-eminently, of whom Washington, in his 
address to the President of Congress, December 23d, 1783, said: “It 
was impossible the choice of confidential officers to compose my family 
should have been more fortunate.” But there are still three other mem- 
bers to be noticed. The names of two, Walker (January 25th, 1782) and 
Baylies (May 13th, 1782) have already been mentioned ; I can, however © 
hardly do more than give their names and dates of appointment, for of 
Baylies I can find nothing, and of Walker only that he was an English- 
man who joined the American Army as a Captain in Livingston’s regi- 
ment of the New York line, for some time Aid to General Steuben, 
and probably at his solicitation, was invited into Washington’s family. 
Their duties could not have been of the dangerous nature attending the 
executions of a General’s orders in a battle, or in a country overrun by 
an enemy. When they were called to their station, the turmoils of 
war had practically ceased, and it was more important that Aid 
should be a rapid penman, than a swift horseman. 
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The correspondence of Washington, never small from the day when 
he first took command of the army, of course gradually increased, and 
the General, a man of method, disturbed at not being able to bring order 
into his accumulated papers, finally had to apply to Congress for a 
remedy. He wrote to the President of Congress: 


‘““NEw WINDsOR, 4 April, 1781. 
“‘Str: The business that has given constant exercise to the pen of my Secretary, and not 
only frequently, but always, to those of my Aids-de-camp, has rendered it impracticable for the 
former to register the copies of my letters and instructions in books. * * * Unless a set of 
writers are employed for the sole purpose of recording them, it will not be in my power to accom- 
plish this necessary work. * * * But toengage these, without the sanction of Congress, I have 
not thought myself at liberty.” 


He suggests that the business be done away from the army, in some 
“quiet retreat,” under the supervision of a man of character, in whom 
entire confidence can be placed. In conformity with this suggestion, 
Congress authorized the employment of an additional confidential Sec- 
retary and as many writers as necessary. Washington’s choice fell upon 
Colonel Richard Varick, before the war a lawyer in New Jersey; then 
a Captain in McDougall’s New York regiment, later Military Secre- 
tary to General Schuyler, and Aid to Arnold when the intentions of the 
traitor were discovered. Although Arnold, in a letter from ‘on board 
the Vulture Frigate,” acquitted Varick and Colonel Franks, his other 
Aid, of all participation in and knowledge of his nefarious plans, they 
called for a Court of Inquiry. The Court decided that “their conduct 
had been unimpeachable,” and that nobody doubted their fidelity and 
patriotism. To him Washington confided the task of arranging his 
papers according to a plan furnished by the General himself, and during 
two years and a half Colonel Varick, with three or four assistants, was 
engaged in this not less laborious than confidential and important 
work. 

Although this is intended only as a sketch of “ Washington’s Military 
Family,”—that is, of his Aids and Secretaries—I may be allowed to 
stretch the meaning of Military Family just far enough to include the 
names of the persons who attended to the creature comforts of the Gen- 
eral and his family and guarded them against danger in camp and on 
marches. Of the latter, I have already named Lieutenants Gibbs (who 
rose to the rank of Major), Lewis and Livingston; two other officers 
of the General’s guard were Major Tallmadge (mentioned in the Febru- 
ary Number, 1881, as one of the Aids), and Lieut. Colfax. Of these 
Tallmadge is conspicuous as having Washington’s perfect confi- 
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dence. He managed his secret correspondence with persons in New 
York City within the lines, was sent on special expeditions where dash 
and prudence were required, and showed his soldierly character and 
judgment by his interference with his superior officer, Jameson, without 
which Arnold’s pass to Andre might have been respected, and the plot to 
deliver up West Point have been successful. Gibbs acted from June, 
76, and later Colfax, as caterer for the General’s household, after his 
steward, Ebenezer Austin, had left him, and his own and the efforts of 
his Aids to engage another had proved fruitless. Under the caterer, at 
first a Mrs. Smith, and from March, 1777,a Mrs. Thompson, were house- 
keepers. Mrs. Thompson was the wife of a famous New York inn- 
keeper, John Thompson, known before the Revolution as “Scotch 
Johnny.” He kept a house—half tavern and half oyster house—at the 
Whitehall, which was the favorite resort of the St. Andrews Society. 
Nor should mention be omitted of Bazaleel Howe, of the Virginia line, 
who served as an auxiliary lieutenant on Washington’s personal 
guard, in the last year of the war, and according to a certificate from 
the General, printed in the Magazine [IV, 157], commanded the 
escort which carried his baggage and papers to Mount Vernon at its 
close. 

Washington, in 1783, signified his desire to return into the hands of 
Congress the commission given him over eight years before. The Con- 
gress was then sitting at Annapolis, the capital of the State of Maryland. 
The order of Congress regulatirig the ceremony prescribed that after 
the arrival of the General had been announced to the Secretary, this 
officer should introduce the General, “attended by his Aids,” into the 
hall of Congress, and conduct him to a chair, where he was to sit with 
an Aid on each side. There was neither military nor civic display ; 
about twenty members were gathered; an audience, mostly ladies, sat 
around Mrs. Washington in the gallery, when, as arranged, the 
Commander-in-chief entered the hall with the remnant of his staff, 
Tench Tilghman and David Humphreys, William S. Smith, Benj. 
Walker, and perhaps, also, Henry Baylies. Tilghman and Hum- 
phreys took their places on each side of his chair, and the words 
of the simple, dignified address, in which he surrendered his supreme 
command, were spoken by their Chief. Then came the leave-taking, 
harder even than the parting in New York a few weeks before, 
after which Washington, accompanied only by the faithful Humphreys 
and his own servants, turned his horse’s head towards Mount 
Vernon. 
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‘*Ye brave Columbian bands ! a long farewell. 
Well have ye fought for freedom—nobly done 
Your martial task—the meed immortal won, 

And time’s last records shall your triumphs tell. 


**Once friendship made their cup of suffering sweet— 
The dregs how bitter, now those bonds must part ! 
Ah! never, nevermore on earth to meet ; 
Distill’d from gall that inundates the heart, 
What tears from heroes’ eyes are seen to start ! 


**Ye, too, farewell, who fell in fields of gore, 
And chang’d tempestuous toil for rest serene ; 
Soon shall we join you on the peaceful shore, 
(Though gulfs irremeable roll between, ) 
Thither by death-tides borne, as ye full soon have been,” 


BERTHOLD FERNOW 





ST. MEMIN PORTRAITS 


James McHEnry, MILITARY SECRETARY TO WASHINGTON 


The impression now presented is from the original copper plate 
etched by St. Mémin in 1803, and in the possession of J. Howard 
McHenry, of Baltimore, grandson of the Secretary. It appears as No. 
336 of Dexter’s photographic reproductions. Dr. McHenry, the son of 
Daniel and Agnes McHenry, was born at Ballymena, County Antrim, 
Ireland, November 16, 1753. After receiving a classical education in 
Dublin, he came to Baltimore about 1771. He was a student of medi- 
cine in the office of Dr. Benjamin Rush, at Philadelphia, when the revo- 
lution broke out, joined the army as an assistant surgeon, and in the begin- 
ning of the year 1776, was attached to the army hospital at Cambridge. 
Appointed Surgeon of the Fifth Pennsylvania Battalion, commanded by 
Colonel Magaw, he shared the fate of the garrison at the fall of Fort 
Washington, November 16, 1776. He was paroled the 27th January, 
1777, but was not exchanged until the 5th March, 1778. On the 15th 
May following, he was appointed Secretary to Washington, and 
remained in his military family until August, 1780, when he was trans- 
ferred to the staff of Lafayette. He was with Lafayette during the 
brilliant Virginia campaign against Cornwallis in 1781, and was present 
at the surrender of Yorktown. After the war Dr. McHenry was a dele- 
gate from Maryland to the Continental Congress, 1783-1786, a member 
of the Federal Constitution Convention in 1787, and was appointed 
Secretary of War by Washington on the transfer ‘of Timothy Picker- 
ing to the State Department in 1796. Dr. McHenry held the port- 
folio of Secretary of War till May, 1800, when, in consequence of a 
difference of views with President Adams on the French question, 
he resigned. He died at Baltimore on the 3d May, 1816, at his 
residence “ Fayetteville,” named after his beloved friend and military 














WASHINGTON’S ADDRESS ON RESIGNING HIS 
COMMISSION 


The original draft of this interesting document was found among the 
papers of James McHenry, an officer of the Revolution, and at the time 
a delegate from Maryland, of which State he was a native, to the Con- 
tinental Congress, in which he served from 1783 to 1786. He was also 
a member of the Federal Constitutional Commission in 1787, and held 
the post of Secretary at War from 1790 to 1800 in the administration of 
John Adams. Mr. McHenry was a member of the committee appointed 
by Congress to make arrangements for the ceremony of resignation. In 
view of the fact that McHenry had been one of the Secretaries of Wash- 
ington during a part of the war, and that this draft was found among 
his papers, the presumption is permissible that the General intrusted it 
to him for perusal and perhaps for comment. 

The address, as delivered, bears the date of Annapolis, December 23, 
1783. A comparison of the original draft with the text, as printed by 


Spark’s (Washington’s Writings, VIII., 504), shows an entire conformity 
with the amended draft now presented. The ceremony took place at 
Annapolis, where Congress was then in session. The Committee con- 
sisted of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Gerry, and Mr. McHenry. In conformity 
with their report, the Congress resolved on the 22d December that the 
public audience of General Washington, as the ceremony is styled, 
should be conducted as follows: 


1. The President and members are to be seated and covered, and the Secretary to be standing 
by the side of the President. 

2. The arrival of the General is to be announced by the messengers to the Secretary, who is 
thereupon to introduce the General, attended by his aids, into the Hall of Congress. 

3. The General, being conducted to a chair by the Secretary, is to be seated, with an aid on 
each side standing, and the Secretary is to resume his place. 

4. After a proper time for the arrangement of spectators, silence is to be ordered by the Secre- 
tary if necessary, and the President is to address the General in the following words: ‘‘ Sir; the 
United States in Congress assembled are prepared to receive your communications,” Whereupon 
the General is to arise and address Congress ; after which he is to deliver his commission and a 
copy of his address to the President. 

5. The General having resumed his place, the President is to deliver the answer of Congress, 
which the General is to receive standing. 

6. The President having finished, the Secretary is to deliver the General a copy of the answer, 
and the General is then to take his leave. When the General rises to make his address, and also 
when he retires, he is to bow to Congress, which they are to return by uncovering, without bowing. 
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The proceedings were conducted in the most stately manner. Gen- 
eral Washington was introduced to Congress and pronounced his 
address. He then advanced and delivered to the President his com- 
mission and a copy of his address, and, having resumed his place, the 
President returned the following answer: 


Sir, The United States, in Congress assembled, receive with emotion too affecting for utterance, 
the solemn resignation of the authorities, under which you have led their troops with success 
through a perilous and doubtful war. Called upon by your country to defend its invaded rights, 
you accepted the sacred charge, before it had formed alliances, and whilst it was without funds or a 
government to support you. You have conducted the great military contest with wisdom and forti- 
tude, invariably regarding the rights of the civil power through all disasters and changes. You 
have, by the love and confidence of your fellow citizens, enabled them to display their martial 
genius and transmit their fame to posterity, You have persevered till these United States, aided by 
a magnanimous King and nation, have been enabled under a just Providence to close the war in 
freedom, safety and independence ; in which happy event we sincerely join you in congratulations. 

Having defended the standard of liberty in this new world, having taught a lesson useful to 
those who inflict, and to those who feel oppression, you retire from the great theatre of action 
with the blessings of your fellow citizens ; but the glory of your virtues will not terminate with your 
military command ; it will continue to animate remotest ages. 

We feel with you our obligations to the army in general, and will particularly charge ourselves 
with the interests of those confidential officers who have attended your person in this affecting 
moment. 

We join you in commending the interests of our dearest country to the protection of Almighty 
God, beseeching him to dispose the hearts and minds of its citizens to improve the opportunity 
afforded them of becoming a happy and respectable nation. And for you we address to him our 
earnest prayers, that a life so beloved may be fostered with all his care, that your days may be 
happy as they have been illustrious, and that he will finally give you that reward which this world 
cannot give. ‘ 


General Thomas Mifflin, the eleventh President of the Congress, who 
had been elected to the post on the 34 November preceding, had the 
honor of presiding on this memorable occasion. By one of the caprices 
with which history abounds, it fell to Mifflin, who had been a leader in 
the party who sought to remove Washington, now to be the mouth- 
piece of the gratitude of the nation. 
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PEN AND INK PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON 


The curious and interesting portrait of which an engraving is now 
presented, is the property of Col. Benj. S. Ewell, LL. D., the present 
President of William and Mary College. It bears an inscription giving 
its history, as follows: ; 

“ This sketch of General Washington was made abott 1790, at his 
dinner table by one of his guests, and presented to the late Frank 
Lowndes, of Georgetown, D. C., by Colonel Morris, of Revolutionary 
memory, also a guest, and present when the picture was taken. It was 
carefully preserved by Mr. Frank Lowndes, and after his death by his 
son, the late Francis Lowndes, of Georgetown, D. C., who recently died 
at an advanced age, as a memorial of such an occasion, and because of © 
the estimate in which it was held by General Washington’s contempo- 
raries as an accurate and faithful likeness.” 

From subsequent information it is reasonable to suppose that this 
portrait was made by Benjamin H. Latrobe, the distinguished architect 
of the United States Capitol, which gives it additional interest. It 
was given to its present owner by his sister, who received it from 
Mr. Francis Lowndes, their uncle. From the time of the drawing of 
this sketch up to a few years since, it was seen by but few people, so 
greatly was it prized by its several owners. With Col. Ewell’s permis- 
sion, it was photographed for the Massachusetts Historical Society, and 
a few friends. From one of these photographs the engraving has been 
made for the pages of this Magazine. 


CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN, Jr. 
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THE MILLER HOUSE 
WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS AT THE WHITE PLAINS 


After Monday’s battle, as the fight at Harlem Plains on the 16th of 
September, 1776, was called by the American officers, in subsequent 
correspondence—“ this scrape,” as it is termed by Sir Henry Clinton— 
there was a pause in active operations, and for a time no outbreak of the 
“ungovernable impetuosity” of the British light troops occurred. The 
Americans were busy strengthening their works on Harlem Heights 
above the Hollow-way, and in completing Fort Washington, which was 
fated two months later to pass into the hands of the British, after a 
brave, brief but useless defense against their whole army. The judg- 
ment of Washington was adverse to holding this position, but he allowed 
himself to be overruled by Genl. Greene, who was confident that it was 
tenable, or that in the last emergency the garrison and stores might be 
brought off. The result justified Washington and mortified Greene; 
both garrison and stores were lost to the patriots, from the time 
Knyphausen, with his Hessians, took possession of Fordham Heights, 
on the 2d of November. These events have already been narrated in 
this Magazine [I., 65]. General Howe did not care to attempt a direct 
assault upon the American lines above Harlem, and for a time the 
two armies watched each other from their several outposts; the 
Americans, from the Point of Rocks looking southward over the plains, 
where the ungathered harvest of the husbandman stood withering in the 
heat and chill night dews of burning September, a sore temptation to 
foraging parties, until October, when the Americans, under a strong 
guard, secured it all. From their outpost at the Black Horse Tavern, 
near the McGowan House, known to New Yorkers of this day as the 
convent of the Sacred Heart, in the Central Park, destroyed by fire in 
the winter of 1880, the British advance guard scanned the plains to the 
northward, their left resting on the Hudson at the Jones House, their 
right at Horens Hook, with headquarters at the Beekman House, 54th 
street and First avenue ; the city devastated by the fire of the 21st, and 
described by an eye witness as a “most dirty, desolate and wretched 
place,” in their hands; all the islands occupied by their troops; both 
rivers commanded by the guns of their fleet, and patroled by their armed 
boats. These rather small results were so far the measure of success 
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achieved by the greatest armament which had ever been seen on the 
American coast. Washington held the lines of interior communication ; 
with the rich, populous and patriotic Eastern States; the whole of the 
Hudson river, with its rocky gateways in the Highlands, which con- 
trolled the approaches to New Jersey and the southern colonies. His 
outposts, pickets and patrols, watched and guarded every headland, point 
or inlet, along the sound to the eastward, while, from his lofty eyrie at the 
Morris House, he himself could scrutinize the movements of the fleet in 
the East River, toward his rear; and his military foresight warned him 
that, by this course, he might look for Howe’s next movement, and 
with that patience which, in this early portion of his career, gave seem- 
ing color to whispered insinuations (the offspring of envy and malice) 
that he lacked in energy and enterprise, so persistently dinned into 
the ears of Congressmen, and so eagerly written up by a cabal in the 
interest of General Charles Lee, who proved later his desire and capacity 
to anticipate the treachery of Arnold. Howe was too skillful an officer 
to unmask his plans prematurely, knowing that his preparations on the 
East River were made almost in full view of the Americans. He, by 
way of diverting their attention from his true objective, on the morning 
of the 9th of October dispatched two forty-four gun ships, the Roebuck 
and Phoenix, with one frigate and their tenders, up the Hudson. These 
passed unharmed by the fire of Forts Washington and Constitution 
(Fort Lee), broke through the American chevaux de frieze, drove before 
them the ships and row galleys, which were all beached, burned, or 
captured, and then obtained command of the river. This movement 
caused alarm in Congress for the safety of Philadelphia, and Lee, 
who was held in high esteem and favor, urged that a portion of 
Washington’s army should be detached to Trenton and put under his 
command. On the rith of October great activity was observed within 
the British line, and early on the 12th nearly one hundred large boats 
full of Hessian troops left Montresor’s (Randall’s) Island, and passed up 
the sound to Frogs Neck, where they disembarked and attempted an 
advance inland. Frogs or Throgs Neck is at low water a peninsula, and 
at high water an island, joined to the mainland by a causeway. The 
Americans under Col. Hand tore up the planks of the bridge over the 
creek at Westchester Mills, and being reinforced, made so stout a resis- 
tance that the Hessians, under Knyphausen, fell back over the causeway, 
at the end of which they threw up earth works, and camped. 

That Washington had rightly divined Howe's next probable move- 
ment was manifest, when, on the afternoon of the 13th, a large fleet 
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of forty or more sail anchored off Frogs Point. During the pre- 
ceding month he had passed much of the time in the saddle; had visited 
repeatedly all the outposts along the sound, and had thoroughly explored 
the entire ridge ot hills to the west of the Bronx River, between Kings 
Bridge and White Plains, to North Castle, Croton, Peekskill and Kings 
Ferry, and had also crossed the river and visited the posts of General 
Greene in New Jersey. Along the ridge first mentioned he had laid out 
the sites for entrenched camps to be occupied by his troops when Howe 
should make a movement necessary. By general order of October 14th, 
Col. Bailey’s regiment was ordered to join General Clinton’s brigade, 
then under command of Col. Glover of the famous Marblehead regi- 
ment, who was posted in the vicinity of New Rochelle, each to take 
their tents and cooking utensils and lose no time; Col. Lippett’s regi- 
ment to join McDougall’s brigade already in Westchester, and the two 
Connecticut regiments, under the command of Col. Storms and Major 
Greaves, to be ready to march into Westchester at a moment's notice. 
All his dispositions and movements were calculated with regard to those 
of Howe, which were not yet fully developed, his control of the water 
enabling him to change his apparent direction at any moment, and divert 
the attack to the Jersey and southern line. 

The movement of the British up the East River continued, and from 
appearances it seemed that they had resolved to force their way inland 
from Frogs Point, but their demonstration in this direction proved 
a mere feint to cover their real intention. They embarked from the 
further side of the point, landed at Pell’s Point, a few miles above, 
and advanced rapidly to Eastchester, within two miles of New Rochelle, 
being opposed on their march by Col. Glover’s command in a sharp 
but brief action, in which the Americans, after behaving with a coolness 
and spirit which enlisted the praise of Washington in general orders, 
were compelled to give way before superior numbers. 

On the 16th of October a council of war was held at the head- 
quarters of General Lee, who was in command of the troops north of 
Kings Bridge. It included the General-in-Chief, Major Generals Lee, 
Spencer, Heath, and Sullivan, and Brigadier Generals Lord Stir- 
ling, Mifflin, McDougall, Parsons, Nixon, Wadsworth, Scott, Fellows, 
Clinton, and Lincoln. The question was stated in the following manner: 
“Whether (it having appeared that the obstructions in the North 
River have proved wholly insufficient, and the enemy’s force is now in 
our rear at Frogs point) it is now deemed possible in our situation to 
prevent the enemy cutting off the communications with the country 
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and compelling us to fight them at ali disadvantages, or surrender pris- 
oners at discretion?” Truly a momentous question and a perilous 
position. Every officer except George Clinton agreed that the position 
was untenable, and he afterward was “vehement” in support of the 
decision of the council. Congress had constantly urged upon Wash- 
ington the importance of holding New York, but political advantages 
yielded to military exigencies. As we have seen, Howe was encamped 
on the 18th, with his left on Hutchinson’s River, near Eastchester, and his 
right near New Rochelle, a position well in the rear of the American 
left. Heath, in his diary, expresses surprise that he did not at once 
extend his line to the Hudson; a movement which would have 
enveloped Washington’s entire command, cut it off from its base of 
supplies, forced it to a precipitate retreat across the Hudson, under the 
fire of the British fleet, or possibly have subjected it to the fate that 
subsequently overtook the garrison of Fort Washington. It must have 
been either captured en masse or disbanded. Washington’s precaution 
and diligence were now apparent in the celerity and precision of the 
American advance along the line of hills west of the Bronx. On the 21st 
Howe resumed his leisurely march toward the White Plains, now the 
objective point of both armies, passed through New Rochelle to a point 
on the hills, about two miles to the north-westward, traversing the road 
familiar to the traveler of to-day, on which is erected the monument 
to the memory of Thomas Paine, whose eminent political services are 
forgotten in the obloquy consequent on his religious opinions. At New 
Rochelle he made his headquarters at the Pugsley house, still standing 
on the north side of the road, leaving De Heister with his Hessians to 
guard the camp below. Here, with characteristic procrastination, he 
rested for three days, awaiting the arrival of two regiments of light 
dragoons. It is noticeable that the horses for the dragoons were 
imported from England, a fact which marks a difference of habit 
between the people of the eastern and southern Colonies. Later 
in the war most of the expeditions of the trooper Tarleton were made 
for the purpose of procuring mounts for his cavalry in that region. 

The Pugsley house is of the old type, now rarely seen save in West- 
chester county or on the eastern end of Long Island. A green glass 
bull’s-eye, let in over the upper half panel of the front door, and small 
and narrow window panes, with diamond-shaped glass set in lead— 
which the curious may still see—are among its peculiarities. The 
summer of 1776 had been one of intense heat, prolonged into the late 
fall; the fields lay brown and parched under the autumn sun, which 
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burned with an intensity peculiar to this latitude; the wells, of primi- 
tive type, with moss-grown sides, whose cooling waters were drawn to 
‘the surface by the simple device of sweep and bucket, were almost 
dry. The thousands of British troops quartered in this vicinity soon 
exhausted the supply, and both water and forage vanished as before 
fire. The British moved; after the British came the Hessians. During 
the temporary occupation of New Rochelle and. its vicinity by these 
bodies of regular troops, many of the inhabitants, not daring to 
remain in their houses at night, sought shelter in the neighboring 
woods. It is to the credit of the British that, beyond such hardship as 
is the inevitable consequence and accompaniment of hostile occupation, 
no wanton injury wasdone. At this period their commanders displayed 
none of the brutality which characterized the later campaigns. They 
drank the wells dry and ate the mutton. When both were gone, they 
moved on. 

About half way between New Rochelle and the old Quaker meeting- 
house, which still stands, surrounded by the grove of oak trees, which 
sheltered the ancestors of those non-resistant heroes, whose sacrifices in 
the cause of independence are none the less meritorious because their 
principles forbade them to take part in active strife, might have been 
seen the old Burling homestead, which was destroyed in the year 1868, 
to make room for a modern mansion. It was told by an old man, who, 
when a boy, was a member of this household, that he remembered well 
the march of the Hessians. It was night when they passed ; the family, 
gathered in the house, sat with closed doors and shutters, the fires were 
extinguished, no lights burned, and in silence, darkness and dread, they 
awaited the coming of the foreigners, whose ferocity and cruelties at 
the battle of Long Island, magnified by rumors, made them objécts of 
special terror to the simple country folk. Their advent was heralded, 
not by “sonorous metal blowing martial sounds,” but by an odorous 
and pungent cloud of tobacco smoke, which, borne by the wind, pre- 
ceded and hung over the advancing column, as the patient Germans 
trudged by, each man with the stem of the long pipe peculiar to the 
fatherland held firm in his teeth. The house stood close to the road- 
side, and its inmates listened with bated breath to the passing by of this 
body of men, whom they dared not look upon save furtively through 
the crescent-shaped opening in the shutters, and of whose presence 
they were informed more by hearing than by sight as they swung in 
open order at route step, the officers riding in the middle of the column, 
through the shadows of Burling’s lane. The clank of steel, the jingle 
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of spur and clink of sabre against stirrup; the occasional word of com- 
mand in an unknown guttural tongue, and the “slump, slump” of many 
footsteps on the heavy road, mired with the passage of previous thou- 
sands and sodden with autumn rain, were what these silent listeners 
heard for hours, in constant fear of violence; but, beyond frequent 
demands for water or milk, the family were not molested. The next 
morning the cattle were in the farm-yard, the poultry strutted and 
cackled, the hayracks were intact. 

After the Hessians came De Lancy’s horse, who spared nothing. 
They surrounded the dwelling, and when the venerable house-father 
begged them to spare his last cow, the answer was a shot, which 
stretched the old man lifeless on the threshold which British and 
Hessians had spared from violence or pillage. By such exploits they 
earned the epithet of Cow Boys. From this point, through a rich and 
cultivated country, the British pursued their march to the White Plains, 
where they were confronted by Washington. Howe for two days 
awaited the arrival of Earl Percy, whom he had left in charge of New 
York, and thus gave time. for the Americans to complete their disposi- 
tions. 

On the same day Washington issued his last general orders from the 
Morris House, in which he commended the gallantry of Glover's 
brigade in opposing the British advance from Pell’s Creek, and trans- 
ferred his headquarters to Valentine’s Hill, a fortified position on Ford- 
ham Heights. At four o’clock Heath broke up his camp, and by a 
forced march arrived at four o’clock on the morning of the 22d at Chat- 
terton’s Hill, a commanding eminence about a mile southeast of White 
Plains and west of the Bronx River, which runs along its eastern slope. 
The same day he moved his division to the strong ground north of the 
village. Sullivan, arriving next, took position on Heath’s right. The 
line ran nearly northeast to southwest; Chatterton’s Hill was occupied 
by a strong force; earth-works were thrown up across the road com- 
manding the approach to the camp, and cannon were so disposed as to 
sweep the plain with their fire. The whole American army was in posi- 
tion awaiting attack on the 23d. Washington had out-manceuvered, 
out-marched, and out-generaled Howe, whose advance had been 
retarded by successful skirmishes, in one of which Haslet, with his 
Delaware troops, surprised and captured a picket of Rogers’ rangers on 
the 21st, and the same day Col. Hand worsted a body of Hessian Jagers. 

On the 23d Washington established his headquarters at Miller’s 
House, White Plains. This house stands on the east side of the old road 
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at the foot of a lofty hill; the ground about it is now cleared and culti- 
vated, but at that time was surrounded by dense woods. It is a frame 
building clapboarded, with the roof on the southeast front projecting in 
such sort as to form a portico; the attic rooms are of the usual uninhabi- 
table, rural kind, and the lower floor is divided by a hall from front to 
rear, with rooms opening on either side, and a kitchen annex. During 
the past century it has been occupied by only two families, and until 
within the last ten years, furniture used by Washington in 1776 was 
preserved and shown with just pride to visitors. In itself there is 
nothing to distinguish the house from others in the county; only the 
fact of its temporary occupancy by Washington singles it out as his- 
torical. 

Howe was apparently in the dark as to Washington’s movements; 
but when on the 28th he realized the fact that the whole American army 
was before him, he threw off the habitual sluggishness that was his bane 
as a commander, and prepared to attack with that vigor and energy 
which made him, when aroused to action, an adversary who called forth 
the best military resources of his opponent. 

Washington had chosen the position at White Plains with a view 
rather to invite attack, and in full confidence that if worsted in the 
encounter, he had in his rear a position upon which he could fall back, 
and where a final stand could be made with every advantage of ground 
in his favor, and which fully protected the roads from the east to the 
Highlands and the Hudson River. His numbers were almost equal to 
those of the enemy, and his desire was not to discourage his men by 
constant retreat without a show of resistance. The results fully justified 
his caution and his purpose. 

Military critics are of opinion that had Howe concentrated his efforts 
in a determined assault on the American centre it must have had a suc- 
cessful result, and would have cut off the force on Chatterton’s Hill. 
Howe ordered Leslie with a division, four thousand strong, to dis- 
lodge the Americans from that position. His main body, as well as 
that of Washington, looked on as spectators. The British forded the 
Bronx. Artillery on either side was useless, by reason of the steep 
acclivity; the British guns could not be sufficiently elevated, nor the 
American depressed, for the delivery of an effective fire. Col. Rahl, 
the same who was mortally wounded and captured at Trenton in the 
month of December following, turned the left of the hill and the American 
right flank, with the Hessians, and gained its summit, while Donop pressed 
upthefront. The Americans fell back, contesting the advance of the enemy 
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stubbornly, and joined their main body. Captain Alexander Hamilton 
brought off his guns safely. The battle was over. 

The battle of the White Plains was fought on Chatterton’s Hill, and in 
its character and results bears a striking resemblance to the fight at 
Harlem Plains in the previous month. It was an engagement between 
detached portions of the two armies; in neither case were the main 
bodies of either brought into action, and in each the prestige was 
claimed by both, while the substantial fruits lay with the Americans, who 
at the worst had only lost an outpost, which did not imperil the integrity 
of their line. For two days the hostile armies confronted each other; 
Howe waiting for reinforcements before resuming the offensive. On the 
20th Washington retired on North Castle. Howe entrenched his camp, 
and thus each army awaited the movements of the other. On the 2d of 
November the American sentinels heard all night the rumble of wagons 
and artillery to the southeast, and expected an attack from that direc- 
tion. The baffled British had changed their plans; on the 5th they were 
in full march for Dobbs Ferry, on the Hudson River, and New York. 
The capture of Fort Washington followed, and later operations in the 
year 1776 were transferred to New Jersey. 

The town of White Plains was originally a portion of Rye, and 
derived its name from the White Balsam tree (Gnaphalium Polycephalum 
of Linnzus) which grows in great abundance in the vicinity, and was 
formerly called Quarropas by the Indians. It is twenty-eight miles 
northerly of the City Hall in New York, six miles east of the Hudson, 
and about the same distance from the Sound; the area of the town is 
about eight and one half square miles. The first grant from the Indians 
bears date on the 22d of November, 1683; on the 12th of April, 1694, the 
marks of the original purchase were renewed, and in the year 1719 the 
town was apportioned among the proprietors by order of a town meet- 
ing. In 1721, William Burnet, Governor of New York, set out in order 
for patent to Samuel Hunt 260 acres, after 5 acres deducted for every 
hundred acres of highway. Also to Daniel Brundage 195 acres at an 
annual rental of 20s. 6d., to be paid on the festival of the Annunciation. 
In the same year King George the Second issued royal letters patent to 
Joseph Berdel, John Holt and others, of a large tract known as the White 
Plains, containing four thousand five hundred and thirty-five acres of 
land, reserving therefrom land necessary for highways and all trees of 
the diameter of 24 inches at 12 inches above ground, for masts for the 
royal navy, and all such other trees as may be fit to make planks, knees 
and other things necessary for the use of said navy, and prescribing the 
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penalty of forfeiture for any burning of the royal timber so reserved as 
aforesaid. Many of the descendants of the original proprietors and 
patentees still reside there. The village in 1776 stood chiefly on the 
highway about three-quarters of a mile to the east of the present 
railway ; the business portion of the town now centres about the railway 
station and on Broadway, a street which crosses it at right angles and 
along the upper end of which are situate the new court house and jail, 
and the costly and elegant churches which have been erected in place of 
the primitive structures where the fathers worshipped. The court house 
erected upon the site of that burned by the Americans in 1776 is still 
standing, but is no longer used for that purpose. 

In August, 1774, the committees of the several towns of Westchester 
met at White Plains to elect deputies to the Continental Congress, 
which was to meet at Philadelphia in September of that year. In April, 
1775, agenerdl meeting of the county was called for the 11th of that month 
at the White Plains, which was largely attended at the court house, 
and delegates were chosen to represent the colony at Philadelphia in the 
following May. Lewis Morris was chairman of this convention, whose 
proceedings were not entirely harmonious, inasmuch as a strong delega- 
tion of Tories led by Frederick Philipse and Isaac Wilkins came thither 
for the purpose of entering protest against such “illegal and unconsti- 
tutional proceedings.” Having protested, they departed, and had their 
protest published in Rivington’s Gazette; the list of protestants, 312 in 
number, contained the names of 170 persons who had no right to vote. 
Colonel Lewis Morris, in a vigorous answer, addressed “to the publick,” 
gave the names of those signers of a document as little distinguished 
by decency as by truth, foremost among whom was that of that arch 
disturber of the public peace, Samuel Seabury, who was fitly enough in 
later time the first Episcopal Bishop, and Luke Babcock, chaplain to Mr. 
Philipse, neither of whom prefixed their names with the title of reverend, 
though no stiffer stickler for clerical titles and pretensions than the mission- 
ary Seabury ever beat the drum ecclesiastic. Some of the names were 
put down without their proper owners’ knowledge or consent, after the 
fashion of a call for a meeting of to-day, and some repented them and 
retracted publicly. 

In May, 1775, at the White Plains, delegates were elected to the pro- 
vincial Congress of New York, which body in June, 1776, adjourned from 
that place to the court house at the White Plains, whither all the public 
papers and money were transferred by resolution to that effect, there to 
meet on the 8th day of July. It was also ordered that all powder, lead, 
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and other military stores belonging to the State, be forthwith removed 
to that place. There on the gth day of July, 1776, the Declaration of 
Independence was received by the Provincial Congress, there it was 
read in front of the court house, and there they solemnly in convention 
promised, at the risk of their lives and fortunes, to join with the other 
colonies in supporting it. The building thus honored was burned on 
the night of the 5th of November following by a New England Major, 
one Osborne, without orders. Washington in general orders signified 
his utmost “astonishment and horror at this action of base and cowardly 
wretches,” and in December of that year it was by the committee of safety 
resolved “ that the laws of the country are not superseded by the military 
code in the presence of the army,” and it caused General Washington 
to be requested by letter to deliver up the officer who ordered the des- 
truction to the committee or convention of the State, to be tried by the 
laws of the State, and if found guilty punished. As no mention is made 
of any such trial, it is safe to assume that the “ cowardly wretch” escaped 
the consequences of his ill-judged zeal. In the inclosure of the Presby- 
terian burying-ground, where stood, prior to the year 1751, a church, lie 
the remains of the Rey. John Smith, D.D., brother of the Hon. William 
Smith, who was, for many years prior to his death in 1776, pastor of the 
Presbyterian churches of Rye andthe White Plains. The place is marked 
by a plain stone, upon which is a brief inscription setting forth his birth, 
his labors, his death, and his hopes of victory over death and the grave. 
The life of his more distinguished brother was one of vicissitude, and 
has lately been told in these pages. 

When Washington took post at the White Plains the entrenchments 
were erected under the direction of a French engineer, and con- 
sisted of a square fort of sods in the main street, with breastworks on 
each side running westerly over the south side of Purdy’s Hill to the 
Bronx, and easterly across the hills to Horton’s Pond. They were not 
completed on the 28th of October, but were made so strong by the 30th 
that Howe, who had a keen recollection of Bunker Hill, was not moved 
to attack them. Washington’s policy, as he wrote, was “to fight with the 
spade and mattock.” Little trace of the breastworks now remains, but 
the name and fame of Purdy’s Hill is perpetuated in the world-renowned 
product known by connoisseurs as Purdy’s cider. 

There is no record of Washington ever having revisited his head- 
quarters at the White Plains, the position of which presented small 
attractions as a residence; but the allied armies occupied the neighbor- 
hood in the spring and summer of 1781. During the famous reconnois- 
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sance which has been related in detail in the pages of this magazine 
[IV., 1], the Duke de Lauzun, with his legion, occupied Chatterton’s 
Hill, and in the fall of 1782, when New York was again threatened by 
the allied forces to prevent any diversion of troops by Clinton to the attack 
of the French possessions in the West Indies, this entire region was 
picketed and patrolled from the Hudson to the Sound. After the battle 
of Monmouth, on the evacuation of New Jersey by the British army, 
Washington crossed the Hudson, and the army headquarters were 
established at White Plains, where they were continued from July 21, 
1778, to September 15, 1778. 

The centennial anniversary of the battle of the White Plains was. 
commemorated by a military and civic pageant, and the corner-stone of 
a monument was laid on the crest of Chatterton Hill. The foundation 
for the structure had risen to the height of about eight feet, when some 
miscreants, no doubt lineal descendants of the cow boys of the Revolu- 
tion, made a midnight raid upon the hill and plundered the corner-stone 
of the valuables and mementos deposited, as by immemorial usage, 
within, since which the desecrated pile has afforded a convenient quarry 
of cut stone to the thrifty farmers of this historic region. There is 
evidently room for an anti-vandal society for the protection of the 
monuments of the Empire State. On the premises of Mr. John Swin- 
burne there have been preserved by his personal care the remains of an 
American redoubt, on which he has mounted an old mortar found in the 
neighborhood. 

WILSON CARY SMITH 


AMERICAN REDOUBT AND MORTAR—WHITE PLAINS 





THE WASHINGTON HOUSE, BRINGTON 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE—ENGLAND 


The little house at Brington, in Northamptonshire, which is supposed 
to have been occupied by the Washington fariily after the loss of their 
residence at Sulgrave, is situated in the hamiet of Little Brington, near 
the present entrance lodge on the west of ilthorp Park, the seat of Earl 
Spencer. The Washingtons, as stated ‘a the article on Sulgrave (V. 
113) were distantly related to the Lord Spencer of that day ; and a recent 
marriage alliance had still further streigthened the tie between them, so 
that it was natural in the days of ac versity that they should accept the 
friendly offices of their noble relative 

The house in question is a low building, with one story only above the 
ground floor, and is constructed of the ferruginous sandstone, common 
in that part of Northamptonshire, a material which, when new, is of a 
reddish-yellow color, but becomes gray under the action of the atmos- 
phere and from the overgrowth of a minute lichen. It is in scale and 
style not very superior to the villagers’ cottages around it. But at the 
date of its erection these latter were built of what is still called “tear- 
ing,” ¢. ¢., mud and clay mixed with sand and straw or rushes, and some- 
times protected with an outer coat of plaster. Over the door is a stone 
slab in the mouldings and with the following inscription in relief: “The 
Lord geveth, the Lord taketh away. Blessed be the name of the Lord. 
Constructa 1606,” a touching and appropriate motto for those who had 
just undergone reverses, and were entering on a new phase of social 
life. 

How long the Washingtons remained at Brington, and indeed who were 
the members of the family that were resident there, we have no positive evi- 
dence to show. But in the year 1616 (before the marriage of his sister 
to George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, had raised the family to new 
distinction), Laurence Washington, the head of the Sulgrave line, died, 
and was buried in Brington church. His grave is by the side of the 
mortuary chapel, with its magnificent monuments, beneath which lie 
interred thirteen generations of the noble house of Spencer, including 
the four first Earls of Sunderland. The church of Brington is a stately 
building, full of points of interest. It was the church, among other 
notable rectors, of Chichele, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, of 
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Layton, Dean of York, and commissioner under Henry VIII. for the 
dissolution of the monasteries, and of Heneage, the working architect of 
Henry VIII's chapel at Westminster. The ancient open seats in the 
nave date from before the wars of the Roses, being marked with the 
arms of the families who successively possessed the Manor down to the 
time when it came into the possession of Sir John Grey, of Groby, the 
first husband of Edward IV’s unhappy Queen. At its altar-rails King 
Charles I., when detained at Holmby, some three miles distant, is said 
to have knelt to receive the sacrament: and a long series of historical 
reminiscences group around the tombs of the Spencers. But among all 
its points of interest none are greater, even in the eyes of Englishmen, 
than the two ledger slabs which cover the remains of the brothers Lau- 
rence and Robert Washington, and which bear (one on a plate of brass 
and the other carved upon the stone itself) the arms which are supposed 
to have suggested the stars and stripes of the American banner. 

The singular interest which centered in Brington some twenty years 
ago as the early home of the emigrant brothers, sons of the Laurence 
just spoken of, has been materially diminished by the fact brought to 
light by Colonel Chester, of America, that the long-accepted theory of 
the emigrants was erroneous. Colonel Chester, whose great work 
on the Register of Westminster Abbey is a gift of permanent value to 
the English nation, and who, by his investigation of the genealogies of 
the middle and professional classes, has placed himself above all English 
rivals, has shown conclusively that the John and Laurence Washington 
who were supposed to be identical with the emigrants of those names, 
really died in England; so that the first American Washingtons, if of 
this family, must have been sons of some other of the numerous brothers 
whose children have not yet been ascertained. Though in possession of 
many particulars which point to a solution of the question, he main- 
tains a resolute silence till he can speak the final word. But meanwhile 
we linger persistently amid the pleasant scenes in Northamptonshire, 
where the name of Washington first came into prominence, and where 
those who bore it seem not to have been unworthy of the honor of being 
forefathers of the illustrious President. 


NORTH CREAKE RECTORY, J. N. SIMPKINSON 
Fakenham, England. 
EPITAPHS IN BRINGTON CHURCH, NORTHAMPTON.—Here lies the Body of Lavrence Wash- 


ington Sonne and Heire of Robert Washington of Sovlgrave in the Countie of Northampton 
Esquire who Married Margaret the Eldest Daughter of William Butler of Tees in the Countie 
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of Sussexe Esquire who had Issu by her 8. Sonns and g. Daughters, which Lavrence Decessed 
the 13th of December A. Dni 1616, 


Here lies interred ye Bodies of Elizab. Washington Widdowe who Changed this life for 
imortalitie ye tgth of March 1622, as also ye Body of Robert Washington Gent Her late Husband 
Second Son of Robert Washington of Solgrave in Ye County North, Esqr who Depted this Life Ye 
roth of March 1622. After they lived lovingly together Many Years in this Parish. J. N.S. 

NotE—The author of the above article is the Reverend John Nassau Simpkinson, late Rector 
of Brington, Northants, to whose interesting book ‘‘ The Washingtons , a tale of a country parish 
in the r7th century,” reference was made in the August, 1879, number of the Magazine [V., 114]. 
To the present rector of Brington, the Reverend H. H. Stewart, obligations are due for securing 
a view of the house, which is appended to this article. 

EDITOR 


WASHINGTON HOUSE—BRINGTON 
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WASHINGTON’S JOURNAL 


From the Original Manuscript in the Library of 
the Department of State at Washington 


II 


AUGUST TO NOVEMBER, 1781 


AUGUST 


August 1st—By this date all my Boats 
were ready—viz—one hundred new ones 
at Albany (constructed under the direc- 
tion of Genl, Schuyler), and the like 
number at Wappings creek by the Qr. 
Mr. Genl. ; besides old ones which have 
been repaired.— My heavy Ordnance & 
Stores from the Eastward had also come 
on to the North Rivr.—and everything 
would have been in perfect readiness to 
commense the operation against New 
York, if the States had furnished their 
quotas of Men agreeably to my requi- 
sitions—but so far have they been from 
complying with these that of the first, 
not more than half the number asked 
of them have joined the army; and of 
6200 of the latter pointedly, & contin- 
ously called for to be with the army by the 
15th of last month, only 176 had arrived 
from Connecticut, independant of abt. 
300 State Troops under the command 
of Genl. Waterbury, which had been on 
the lines before we took the field, & 
two Companies of York levies (abt. 80 
Men) under similar circumstances. 

Thus circumstanced, and having little 
more than general assurances of getting 
the succours called for—and energetic 
Laws and resolves—or Laws and re- 
solves energetically executed, to depend 
upon—with little appearance of their 
fulfilment, I could scarce see a ground 
upon wch to continue my preparations 
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against New York—especially as there 
was much reason to believe that part 
(at least) of the Troops in Virginia were 
recalled to reinforce New York and 
therefore I turned my views more 
seriously (than I had before done) to an 
operation to the Southward—and, in 
consequence, sent to make enquiry, in- 
directly, of the principal merchants to 
the Eastward what number and in what 
time, Transports could be provided to 
convey a force to the Southward, if it 
should be found necessary to change our 
plan—and similar application was made 
in a direct way to Mr. Morris (Financier) 
to discover what number cd be had by 
the 2oth of this Month at Philadelphia 
—or in Chesapeak bay.—At the same 
time General Knox was requested to 
turn his thoughts to this business and 
make every necessary arrangement for it 
in his own mind—estimating the Ord- 
nance & stores which would be wanting 
& how many of them could be obtained 
without a transport of them from the 
North River.—Measures were also taken 
to deposit the Salt provisions in such 
places as to be water born[e]—more than 
these, while there remained a hope of 
Count de Grasse’s bringing a land force 
with him, & that the States might yet 
put us in circumstances to prosecute 
the original plan could not be done 
without unfolding matters too plainly 
to the enemy & enabling them thereby 
to counteract our schemes.— 

August 4th—Fresh representations of 
the defenceless state of the Northern 
frontier, for want of the militia so long 
called for, and expected from Massachu- 
settes bay ; accompanied by a strong 
expression of the fears of the People 
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that they should be under the necessity 
of abandoning that part of the Country. 
& an application that the second York 
regiment (Courtlandts) at /east should 
be left for their protection induced me 
to send Major Genl. Lincoln (whose in- 
fluence in his own State was great) into 
the Counties of Berkshire & Hampshire 
to enquire into the causes of these de- 
lays & to hasten on the militia.—I wrote 
at the same time to the Governor of this 
State consenting to suffer the 4 Compa- 
nies of Courtlandts Regiment (now at 
Albany) to remain in that Quarter till 
the Militia did come in, but observed that 
if the States instead of filling their Bat- 
talions & sending forth their Militia were 
to be calling upon and expecting me to 
dissipate the sml. operating force ‘under 
my command for local defences that all 
offensive operations must be relinquished 
and we must content ourselves (in case 
of compliance) to spend an inactive and 
injurious campaign which might—at this 
critical moment—be ruinous to the 
common cause of America. 

August 6th—Reconnoitred the Roads 
& Country between the North River 
and the Brunx from the Camp to 
Phillips’s and Valentines Hill and found 
the ground every where strong—The 
Hills 4 in Number running parallel to 
each other with deep ravines between 
them — occasioned by the Saw Mill 
river—the Sprain branch—and another 
more Easterly. These hills have very 
few interstices or Breaks in them, but 
are more prominent in some places than 
others—The Saw Mill River and the 
Sprain branch occasion an entire sepe- 
ration of the hills above Philips’s from 
those below commonly called Valen- 
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tine’s hills. —A Strong position might be 
taken with the Saw Mill (by the Widow 
Babcocks) in Front & on the left flank. 
And the No. River on the right Flank. 
—aAnd this position may be extended 
from the Saw Mill River over the Sprain 
Branch. 

A Letter from the Marqs. de la Fay- 
ette of the 26th Ulto. gives the follow- 
ing acct.—That the two Battalions of 
light Infantry—Queen’s Rangers—the 
Guards—& one or two other Regiments 
had embarked at Portsmouth & fallen 
down to Hampton Rd in 49 Trans- 
ports.—That he supposed this body of 
Troops could not consist of less than 
2000 Men.—That Chesapeak bay & 
Potomack River were spoken of as the 
destination of this detachment—but he 


was of opinion that it was intended asa 
reinforcement to New York—Horses 
were laid for the speedy communication 
of Intelligence and an officer was to be 
sent with the acct. of the Fleet’s Sail- 


ing.— 

August 7th—Urged Governor Greene 
of Rhode Island to keep up the number 
of Militia required of that State at 
Newport & to have such arrangements 
made of the rest as to give instant & 
effectual support to that Post, & the 
shipping in the harbour, in case any- 
thing should be enterprized against the 
latter upon the arrival of Rodney ; who, 
with the British fleet, is said to be ex- 
pected at New York, &, in conjunction 
with the Troops which are Embarked 
in Virginia & their own Marines are 
sufficient to create alarms. 

August 8th—The light Company of 
the 2d York Regiment (the first having 
been down some days) having joined 
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the Army, were formed with two Com- 
panies of Yk. levies into a Battn. under 
the Command of Lieut. Colo. Hamilton 
& Major Fish & placed under the orders 
of Colo, Scammell as part of the light 
Troops of the Army. 

August 9th—A Letter from Margs. de 
la fayette of the 3oth Ulto., reports, 
that the Embarkation in Hampton 
Road still remained there—that there 
were 30 ships full of Troops—Chiefly 
red coats in the fleet—That eight or ten 
other vessels (Brigs) had cavalry on 
Board.—That the winds had been ex- 
tremely favourable — Notwithstanding 
which they still lay at Anchor—& that 
the Charon & several other frigates 
(some said seven) were with them as an 
escort. The Troops which he now 


speaks of as composing the detach- 


ment are—the light Infantry—Queen’s 
Rangers—and he thinks two British 
and two German Regiments—no men- 
tion of the Guards as in his former 
acct. 

August 10th—Ordered the first York 
and Hazen’s Regiments immediately to 
this place from West point.—The In- 
valids having got in both from Phila- 
delphia & Boston—and more Militia 
got in from Connecticut, as also some 
from Massachusetts bay—giving with 4 
Companies of Courtlandt’s Regiment in 
addition to the detachment left there 
upon the march of the Army perfect 
security to the Posts, 

August 11th—Robt. Morris Esqr. Su- 
perintendant of Finance & Richd. 
Peters Esq. a member of the Board of 
War, arrived at camp to fix with me the 
number of men necessary for the next 
campaign—and to make the consequent 
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arrangements for their establishment 
and Support. 

A Fleet consisting of about 20 Sail, 
including 2 frigates & one or two prizes, 
arrived within the harbour of New 
York with German recruits —to the 
amount—by Rivington, of 2880—but 
by other, & better information to abt. 
1500 sickly men. 

August 12th—By accounts this day 
received from the Margqs. de la Fayette, 
it appeared that the Transports in 
Hampton road had stood up the Bay & 
came too at the distance of 15 miles— 
and, in consege. he had commenced his 
march towards Fredericksburg. That 
he might more readily oppose his op- 
erations on Potomack or up Chesapeak 
bay. 

August 14th — Received dispatches 
from the Count de Barras, announcing 
the intended departure of the Count de 
Grasse from Cape Francois with be- 
tween 25 & 29 Sail of the line & 3200 
land Troops on the 3d Instant for 
Chesapeake bay—and the anxiety of 
the latter to have everything in the most 
perfect readiness to commence our op- 
erations in the moment of his arrival as 
he should be under a necessity from 
particular engagements with the Span- 
iards to be in the West Indies by the 
middle of October—at the same time 
intimating his (Barras’s) Intentions of 
enterprising something against New- 
foundland & against which both Genl. 
Rochambeau and myself remonstrated 
as impolitic & dangerous, under the 
probability of Rodney’s coming upon 
this coast. 

Matters having now come to a crisis, 
and a decisive plan to be determined on 
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—I was obliged, from the shortness of 
Count de Grasse’s promised stay on this 
coast—the apparent disinclination in 
their naval officers to force the harbour 
of New York, and the feeble compli- 
ance of the States to my requisitions for 
men, hitherto, & little prospect of 
greater exertion in future, to give up all 
idea of attacking New York ; & instead 
thereof to remove the French Troops & a 
detachment from the American Army to 
the Head of Elk, to be transported to 
Virginia for the purpose of cooperating 
with the force from the West Indies 
against the Troops in that State. 

August 15th—Despatched a Courier 
to the Marquis de la Fayette with in- 
formation of this matter—requesting 
him to be in perfect readiness to second 
my views & to prevent if possible the 
retreat of Cornwallis towards Carolina— 
He was also directed to Halt the Troops 
under the command of General Wayne 
if they had not made any great progress 
in their March to join the Southern 
Army. 

August 16th—Letters from the Marqs. 
de la Fayette & others, inform that Lord 
Cornwallis with the Troops from Hamp- 
ton Road, had proceeded up York River 
& landed at York and Gloucester Towns 
where they were throwing up works on 
the 6th inst. 

August 19th—The want of Horses, or 
bad condition of them in the French 
Army delayed the March till this day— 
The same causes, it is to be feared, will 
occasion a slow and disagreeable March 
to Elk if fresh horses cannot be pro- 
cured & better management of them 
adopted. 

The detachment from the American 
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is composed of the light Infantry under 
Scammell—two light companies of York 
to be joined by the like number from 
the Connecticut line—The remainder 
of the Jersey line—two Regiments of 
York—Hazen’s Regiment & the Regi- 
ment of Rhode Island.—together with 
Lamb’s regiment of Artillery with cannon 
and other ordnance for the field & 
siege.— 

Hazens regiment being thrown over 
at Dobbs’s ferry was ordered with the 
Jersey Troops to march & take Post on 
the heights between Springfield & Chat- 
ham & cover a french Bakery at the 
latter place to veil our real movement 
and create apprehensions for Staten 
Island. — 

The quarter master Genl. was dis- 
patched to King’s ferry—the only secure 
passage—to prepare for the speedy 
transportation of the Troops across the 
River.— 

Passed Sing Sing with the American 
column—The French column marched 
by the way of North castle Crompond 
& Pines bridge being near ten miles 
further. 

August 20th—The head of the Ameri- 
cans arrived at King’s ferry about ten 
o’clock and immediately began to cross. 

August 21st—In the course of this 
day the whole of the American Troop, 
all their baggage, artillery & stores 
crossed the river—Nothing remained of 
ours but some waggons in the Commis- 
sary’s & Qr. Mr. General’s departmt., 
which were delayed, that no interrup- 
tion might be given to the passage of 
the French Army. 

During the passing of the French 
Army, I mounted 30 flat Boats—(able 
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to carry about 40 men each) upon car- 
riages—as well with a design to deceive 
the enemy as to our real movement, as 
to be useful to me in Virginia when I 
get there.— 

Some of the french Artillery wch. 
preceeded their Infantry got to the ferry 
and crossed it also. 

August 22d, 23d, 24th & 25¢h—Em- 
ployed in transporting the French Army 
—its baggage & stores over the river. 

The 25th—The American Troops 
marched in two columns—Genl. Lin- 
coln with the light Infantry & first York 
Regiment pursuing the rout by Peramus 
to Springfield—While Colo. Lamb with 
his regiment of Artillery—The Parke— 
Stores—and Baggage of the army cov- 
ered by the Rhode Island Regt. pro- 
ceeded to Chatham by the way of Pomp- 


ton & the two bridges. 

The Legion of Lauzen — and the 
Regiments of Bourbonne & Duponts 
with the heavy Parke of the French 
Army also marched for Percipony by 
Suffrens—Pompton & 

August 26th—The remainder of the 


French army, its baggage & stores, 
moved from the ferry, and arrived at 
Suffrens—the ground the others had 
left. 

August 28th—The American columns 
and 1st division of the French Army 
arrived at the places assigned them. 

August 29th—The Second division 
of French joined the first—the whole 
halted—as well for the purpose of bring- 
ing up our rear—as because we had 
heard not of the arrival of Count de 
Grasse & was unwilling to discover our 
real object to the enemy. 

August 30th—As our intentions could 
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be concealed one march more (under 
the idea of Marching to Sandy hook to 
facilitate the entrance of the French 
fleet within the Bay, the whole Army 
was put in motion in three Columns— 
The left consisted of the light Infantry, 
first York Regiment, and the Regiment 
of Rhode Island.—The middle column 
consisted of the Park, Stores & Bag- 
gage—Lamb’s Regt. of Artillery—Ha- 
zen’s—& the corps of Sappers & Miners 
—the right column consisted of the 
whole French Army, Baggage Stores 
&ca.—This last was to march by the rout 
of Morristown — Bullions Tavern — 
Somerset Ct. House & Princeton. 

The middl. was to go by Bound 
brooke to Somerset &ca.—and the left 
to proceed by the way of Brunswick to 
Trenton, to which place the whole were 
to march—-Transports being ordered to 
meet them there. 

I set out myself for Philadelphia to 
arrange matters there—provide vessels— 
& hasten the transportation of the Ord- 
nance Stores, &ca.—directing before I 
set out, the Secd. York Regiment (which 
had not all arrived from Albany before 
we left King’s ferry) to follow with the 
boats — Intrenching Tools &c. the 
French rear to Trenton. 

Arrived at Philadelphia to dinner and 
immediately hastened up all the vessels, 
that could be procured —but finding 
them inadequate to the purpose of trans- 
porting both Troops and Stores, Count 
de Rochambeau and myself concluded 
it would be best to let the Troops march 
by land to the head of Elk, & gave 
directions accordingly to all but the 2d 
York Regiment, which was ordered 
(with its baggage) to come down in the 
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Batteaux they had in charge to Chris- 
tiana bridge. 
SEPTEMBER 

September 5th—The rear of the 
French army having reached Philadel- 
phia, and the Americans having passed 
it, the stores having got up and every- 
thing in a tolerable train here; I left this 
city for the head of Elk to hasten the 
embarkation at that place, and on my 
way—(at Chester)—received the agree- 
able news of the safe arrival of the Count 
de Grasse in the Bay of Chesapeake with 
28 sail of the line and four frigates, 
with 3,000 land Troops which were to be 
immediately debarked at Jamestown 
and form a junction with the American 
army under the command of the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette. 

Finding upon my arrival at the head 
of Elk a great deficiency of Transports, 
I wrote many letters to Gentlemen of In- 
fluence on the Eastern Shore beseeching 
them to exert themselves in drawing 
forth every kind of vessel which would 
answer for this purpose—and agreed 
with the Count de Rochambeau that 
about 1,000 American Troops (including 
the Artillery Regiment) and the Grena- 
diers and Chasseurs of the Brigade of 
Bourbonne with the infantry of Lauzen’s 
Legion should be the first to Embark, 
and that the rest of the Troops should 
continue their March to Baltimore, pro- 
ceeding thence by Land or Water ac- 
cording to circumstances, The Cavalry 
of Lauzen with the saddle horses and 
such teams of both armies as the Qr. 
Masters thereof might judge necessary 
to go round by Land to the place of 
operation. 
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Judging it highly expedient to be with 
the army in Virginia as soon as possible, 
to make the necessary arrangements for 
the Siege, and to get the materials pre- 
pared for it, I determined to set out for 
the camp of the Marqs de la Fayette 
without loss of time—and accordingly 
in company with the Count de Rocham- 
beau, who requested to attend me, and 
the Chevr de Chastellux set out on the 

September 8th—And reached Baltimore 
where I rec’d and answered an address 
of the Citizens. 

September gth-—I reached my own 
Seat at Mount Vernon (distance 120 
miles from the H’d of Elk) where I 
staid till the 12th, and in three days 
afterwards—that is on the 14th—reached 
Williamsburg.—The necessity of seeing 
and agreeing upon a proper plan of 
co-operation with the Count de Grasse 
induced me to make him a visit at Cape 
Henry, where he lay with his fleet after 
a partial engagement with the British 
Squadron off the Capes under the com- 
mand of Admiral Graves, whom he had 
driven back to Sandy Hook. 

September 17th—In company with the 
Count de Rochambeau, the Chevr 
Chastellux, Genls. Knox and Duportail, 
I set out for the interview with the 
Admiral, and arrived on board the Ville 
de Paris (off Cape Henry) the next day 
by noon, and having settled most points 
with him to my satisfaction except not 
obtaining an assurance of sending ships 
above York—and one that he could not 
continue his fleet on this station longer 
than the first of November, I embarked 
on board the Queen Charlotte (the 
vessel I went down in), but by hard 
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blowing and contrary winds, did not 
reach Williamsburg again till the 22d. 

September 22d—Upon my arrival in 
Camp I found that the 3d Maryland 
Regiment had got in (under the com- 
mand of Col. Adam) and that all except 
a few missing vessels with the Troops 
from the head of Elk were arrived and 
landing at the upper point of the Col- 
lege Creek, where Genl. Choisy with 
600 F. Troops, who had arrived from 
R. Isl'd in the Squadron of Count 
de Barras, had done before them during 
my absence. 

September 25th—Admiral de Barras 
having joined the Count de Grasse with 
the Squadron and Transports from 
Rhode Island, and the latter with some 
Frigates being sent to Baltimore for the 
remaindr of the French army, arrived this 
day at the usual port of debarkation 
above the College Creek, and began to 
land the Troops from them. 

September 28th—Having debarked all 
the Troops and their Baggage—marched 
—and encamped them in Front of the 
city—and having with some difficulty 
obtained horses and waggons sufficient 
to move our field Artillery, Intrench- 
ing Tools—and such other articles as 
were indispensably necessary—we com- 
menced our march for the Investiture 
of the Enemy at York.— 

The American Continental, and 
French Troops formed one column on 
the left—the first in advance—the 
Militia composed the right column & 
marched by the way of Harwood’s mill 
—half a mile beyond the half way H’se 
the French & Americans separated— 
the former continued on the direct road 
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to York, by the Brick House—the latter 
filed off to the right for Munford’s 
bridge, where a junction with the Militia 
was to be made.—About noon the head 
of each column arrived at its ground, 
& some of the enemy’s Picquets were 
driven in onthe left by acorps of French 
Troops advanced forthe purpose, which 
afforded an opportunity of reconnoiter- 
ing them on their right—The enemy’s 
Horse on the right were also obliged to 
retire from the ground they had en- 
camped on, & from whence they were 
employed in reconnoitering the right 
column.— 

The line being formed, all the Troops 
—officers & men—lay upon their arms 
during the night.— 

September 29th—Moved the American 
Troop more to the right, and Encamped 
on the East side of Be[a]ver dam Creek, 
with a morass in front about cannon 
shot from the enemy’s lines—Spent this 
day in reconnoitering the enemy’s posi- 
tion, & determining upon a plan of at- 
tack & approach which must be done 
without the assistance of shipping above 
the Town as the Admiral—(notwith- 
standing my earnest soliciation) de- 
clined hazarding any vessells on that 
station. 

September 30th—The enemy aban- 
doned all their exterior works, & the 
position they had taken without the 
Town; & retired within their Interior 
works of defence in the course of last 
night—immediately upon which we pos- 
sessed them & made those on our left 
(with a little alteration) very serviceable 
to us—We also began two enclosed 
works on the right of Pidgeon Hill— 
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between that & the ravine above More’s 
Mill. 

From this time till the 6th of October 
nothing occurred of Importance—Much 
diligence was used in debarking & trans- 
porting the stores, cannon &c from 
Trebell’s Landing (distant 6 miles) on 
James Rivr to camp ; Which for want 
of Teams went on heavily—and in pre- 
paring Faycines, Gabiens &c. for the 
Siege—as also in reconnoitering the 
enemy’s defences & their situation as 
perfectly as possible, to form our par- 
rallels & mode of attack. 


OCTOBER 


The Teams which were sent round 
from the head of Elk, having arrived 
about this time, we were enabled to 
bring forward our heavy Artillery & 


stores with more convenience and dis- 
patch—and every thing being prepared 
for opening Trenches. 1500 Fatiegue 
men & 2800 to cover them, were ordered 
for this Service. 

October 6th — Before morning the 
Trenches were in such forwardness as to 
cover the men from the enemy’s fire— 
The work was executed with so much 
secresy & dispatch that the enemy were, 
I believe, totally ignorant of our labor 
till the light of the morning discovered 
it to them.—Our loss on this occasion 
was extremely inconsiderable—not more 
than one officer (french) & about 20 
men killed & wounded—the officer & 
15 of which were on our left from the 
corps of the Marqs. de St. Simond, who 
was betrayed by a deserter from the 
Huzzars that went in & gave notice of 
his approaching his parrallel. 
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October 7th and 8th—Was employed 
in compleating our Parallel—finishing 
the redoubts in them and establishing 
Batteries. 

October gth—About 3 o'clock P. M. 
the French opened a battery on our ex- 
treme left of 4 sixteen pounders,and six 
Morters & Howitzers—and at 5 o’clock 
an American battery of six 18s & 24s; 
four Morters & 2 Howitzers began to 
play from the extremity of our right.— 
both with good effect as they compelled 
the enemy to withdraw from their am- 
brazures the Pieces which had pre- 
viously kept up a constant firing. 

October 1oth—The French opened two 
batteries on the left of our front par- 
allel—one of 6 twenty-four pounders, & 
2 sixteens with 6 Morters & Howitzers 
—The other of 4 sixteen pounders.— 
And the Americans two Batteries be- 
tween those last mentioned & the one 
on our extreme right, the left of which 
containing 4 eighteen pounders—the 
other two Mortars. 

The whole of the batteries kept 
an incessant fire—the cannon at the 
ambrazures of the enemy, with a view 


to destroy them—The shells into the 
enemy’s works where by the _infor- 


mation of deserters, they did much exe- 
cution. 

The French battery on the left, by 
red hot shot, set fire to, (in the course 
of the Night) the Charon frigate & 3 
large Transports which were entirely 
consumed. 

October 11th—The French opened two 
other batteries on the left of the par- 
allel, each consisting of 3 Twenty-four 
pounders—these were also employed in 
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demolishing the ambrazures of the 
enemy’s works & advancd Redoubt. 

Two Gentlemen—a Major Granchier 
& Captn D’Avilier being sent by Ad- 
miral de Grasse to reconnoiter the 
enemy’s water defences and state of the 
river at and near York, seemed fa- 
vorably disposed to adopt the measure, 
which had beeu strongly urged, of bring- 
ing ships above the town, and made 
representations accordingly to the Count 
de Grasse. 

October 12th—Began our second par- 
allel within about 300 yards (and in some 
places less) of the enemy’s lines—and got 
it so well advanced in the course of the 
night as to cover the men before morning. 
—This business was conducted with the 
same secresy as the former, and under- 
taken so much sooner than the enemy 
expected (we should commence a second 
parallel), that they did not, by their con- 
duct and mode of firing, appear to have 
had any suspicion of our working parties 
till daylight discovered them to their 
Picquet ; nor did they much annoy the 
Trenches in the course of this day (the 
Parallel being opened last night from the 
ravine in front, and on the right flank of 
the enemy, till it came near to the inter- 
section of the line of fire from the Ameri- 
can 4 gun Battery to the enemy’s ad- 
vanced redoubt on their left. The 
French Batteries fired over the second 
parallel. 

October 13th—The fire of the enemy 
this night became brisk—both from their 
cannon and royals—and ‘more injurious 
to us than it had been; several men 
being killed, and many wounded, in the 
Trenches, but the works were not in the 
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smallest degree retarded by it—our bat- 
teries were begun in the course of the 
night, and a good deal advanced. 

October 14th—The day was spent in 
compleating our parallel and maturing 
the Batteries of the second parallel—the 
old batteries were principally directed 
against the abattis and salient angles of 
the enemy’s advanced redoubts on their 
extreme right and left, to prepare them 
for the intended assault for which the 
necessary dispositions were made for 
attacking the two on the left, and, 

At half after six in the evening both 
were carried—that on their left (on the 
Bank of the river) by the Americans, and 
the other by the French Troops. The 
Baron Viominel commanded the left 
attack & the Marq’s de la Fayette the 
right, on which the light Infantry were 
employed. 

In the left redoubt (assaulted by the 
Americans) there were abt 45 men under 
the command of a Major Campbell; of 
which the Major, a Captn. and Ensign, 
with 17 men, were made Prisoners. But 
few were killed on the part of the enemy, 
& the remainder of the Garrison escaped. 
The right redoubt, attacked by the 
French, consisted of abt 120 men, com- 
manded by a Lieutenant-Colonel—of 
these 18 were killed & 42 taken Prison- 
ers. Among the Prisoners were a Cap- 
tain and two Lieutenants. The bravery 
exhibited by the attacking Troops was 
emulous and praiseworthy—few cases 
have exhibited stronger proofs of In- 
tripidity, coolness and firmness than were 
shown upon this occasion. The follow- 
ing is our loss in these attacks, and since 
the Investiture of York : 
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LOSS IN THE ATTACKS 
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The loss of fhe French from the In- 
vestiture to the Assault of the Redoubts 
Inclusive, is as follows, viz.: 
Officers—Killed 


Soldiers—Killed 
Wounded 





October 15¢h—Busily employed in get- 
ting the Batteries of the second parallel 
compleated, and fixing on new ones con- 
tiguous to the Redoubts which were 
taken last night—placed two Howitzers 
in each of the captured redoubts, wch 
were opened upon the enemy about 5 
o’clock in the afternoon. 
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October 16¢h—About four o’clock this 
morning, the enemy made a Sortee upon 
our second parallel and spiked four 
French pieces of Artillery and two of 
ours, but the guards of the Trenches ad- 
vancing quickly upon them, they re- 
treated precipitately. The Sally being 
made upon that part of the parallel which 
was guarded by the French Troops—they 
lost an officcr and 12 men killed and 1 
officer taken prisoner. The American 
loss was one Sergeant of Artillery (in 
the American Battery) wounded. The 
enemy, it is said, left 10 dead and lost 3 
Prisoners. 

About 4 o’clock this afternoon the 
French opened two Batteries of 2 24s & 
four 16s each—3 pieces from the Ameri- 
can grand battery were also opened, the 
others not being ready. 

October 17th—The French opened an- 
other Battery of four 24s & two 16s 
and a Morter Battery of 10 Morters and 
two Howitzers—The American grand 
Battery consisting of 12 twenty-four and 
eighteen prs, 4 Morters and two Howit- 
zers. 

About ten o’clock the enemy beat a 
parley, and Lord Cornwallis proposed a 
cessation of Hostilities for 24 hours, 
that Commissioners might meet at the 
house of a Mr. Moore (in the rear of 
our first parallel) to settle terms for the 
Surrender of the Posts of York and 
Gloucester.—To this he was answered, 
that a desire to spare the further effu- 
sion of Blood would readily incline me 
to treat of the Surrender of the above 
Posts—but previous to the meeting of 
Commissioners, I wished to have his 
proposals in writing, and for this pur- 
pose would grant a cessation of hostili- 
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ties two hours—Within which time he 
sent out A letter with such proposal 
(tho’ some of them were inadmissible) 
as led me to believe that there would be 
no great difficulty in fixing the terms— 
accordingly hostilities were suspended 
for the night & I proposed my own terms 
to which, if he agreed, commissioners 
were to meet to digest them into 
form. 

October 18th—The Commissioners met 
accordingly; but the business was so 
procrastinated by those on their side (a 
Colo. Dundas & a Maj’r Ross) that 
Colo. Laurens & the Viscount de 
Noailles, who were appointed on our 
part could dono more than make the 
rough draft of the articles which were 
to be submitted for Lord Cornwallis’s 
consideration. 

October 19th—In the morning early I 
had them copied and sent word to Lord 
Cornwallis that I expected to have them 
signed at 11 o’clock—and that the Gar- 
rison would march out at two o’clock— 
both of which were accordingly done— 
two redoubts on the enemy’s left being 
possessed (the one by a detachment of 
French Grenadiers, & the other by 
American Infantry), with orders to pre- 
vent all intercourse between the army 
& Country and the Town.—While 
officers in the several departments were 
employed in taking acc’t of the public 
stores, &c.— 

October 20th—W inchester & Fort Fred- 
erick in Maryland, being the places des- 
tined for the reception of the Prisoners, 
they were to have commenced their 
march accordingly this day, but were 
prevented by the Commissary of 
Prisoners not having compleated his 
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accounts of them & taken the paroles 
of the officers. 

October 21st—The prisoners began 
their march & I set out for the Fleet to 
pay my respects & offer my thanks to 
the Admiral for hisimportant services— 
and to see if he could not be induced to 
further co-operations before his final 
departure from this coast—despairing 
from the purport of my former Confer- 
ence with him, & the tenor of all his 
letters of obtaining more thana convoy, 


‘I contented myself with representing the 


import[ant] consequences and certain 
prospects of an attempt upon Charles- 
town, and requesting if his orders, or 
other engagements would not allow him 
to attend to that great object, that he 
would nevertheless transport a detach- 
ment of Troops to, & cover their de- 
barkation at Wilmington that by reduc- 
ing the enemy’s post there, we might 
give peace to another State with the 
Troops that would afterwards join the 
Southern Army under the Command of 
Maj’r Genl. Greene.— 

Having promised the command of the 
detachment destined for the enterprise 
against Wilmington to the Marq’s de la 
Fayette in case he could engage the 
Admiral to convey it & secure the de- 
barkation, I left him on Board the Ville 
de Paris to try the force of his influence 
to obtain these. 

October 23¢d—The Marq. returned 
with assurances from the Admiral that 
he would countenance & protect with 
his fleet the Expedition against Wil- 
mington—preparations were immedia- 
tely [made] for embarking Wayne’s & 
Gists Brigades with a sufficiency of Artil- 
lery, Stores & provisions for this purpose. 
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October 24th—Received advice by 
Express from General Forman of the 
British Fleet in the Harbour of New 
York consisting of 26 sail of the line, 
Some 50s & 44s—many frigates—fire 
ships & Transports, mounting in the 
whole to 99 sail had passed the Narrows 
for the hook, & were as he suppos’d 
upon the point of Sailing for Chesa- 
peak.—Notice was immediately com- 
municated to the Count de Grasse. 

From this time to the 28th was em- 
ployed in collecting and taking an acc’t 
of the different species of stores which 
were much dispersed and in great dis- 
order. 

All the vessels in public employ in 
the River James River were ordered 
round for the purpose of receiving and 
transporting stores, &c., to the Head of 
Elk. 

October 28th—Began to Embark the 
Ordnance and Stores for the above pur- 
pose. 

Received a Letter from the Count de 
Grasse, declining the convoy he had en- 
gaged to give the detachment for Wil- 
mington & assigning his reasons for it. 
—This after a suspence and consequent 
delay of 6 or 7 days, obliged me to pre- 
pare to march the Troops by land under 
the command of M. Genl. St. Clair. 

In the Evening of this day Intelli- 
gence was received from the Count de 
Grasse that the British fleet was off the 
Capes, & consisted of 36 Ships, 25 of 
which were of the line, & that he had 
hove out the Signal for all his people to 
come on board & prepare to Sail—but 
many of his Boats & hands being on 
shore, it could not be effected. 

October 29th—The British Fleet still 
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appeared in the offing without the Capes, 
but, the wind being unfavourable, and 
other causes preventing, the French 
Fleet kept to their moorings within.— 

In the Evening of this day the former 
fleet disappeared, & Count de Grasse 
engaged to remain a few days in the 
Bay to cover the water transport of our 
stores and Troops up the Bay to the 
River Elk. 

From this time to the 5th of Nov’r 
was employed in embarking the Ord- 
nance and stores and the Troops which 
were returning to the Northward—pre- 
paring the detachment for the South- 
ward—providing clothing and stores for 
the Army commanded by Maj’r Gen’l 
Greene—depositing a magazine at West- 
ham[pton] for the use of the Southern 
States—and making other necessary ar- 
rangements previous to the division 
of the army and my return to the 
North River—also in marching off 467 
convalescents from the British Hospital 
under escort of Courtlandt’s York Reg- 
iment for Fredericksburg on their way 
to join their respective Regiments at 
Winchester and Fort Frederick in Mary- 
land.— 

November 5th—The detachment for 
the Southward, consisting as has been 
before observed, of Wayne’s and Gists’ 
Brigades (excepting such men of the 
Maryland and Virginia lines whose 
terms of service would expire before the 
first of Jan’y.) Began their march—and 
were to be joined by all the cavalry that 
could be equipped of the first—third 
& fourth Regim’n at (close of diary). 

NotTE—Washington did not resume his Jour- 


nal until September, 1784. 
EDITOR 
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1777 


XXXI 
From the Archives of Maryland at Annapolis 
Headquarters Morris Town 
gth April 1777 
Sir, 

Having heard that your State have 
appointed Lieut. Colo Geo. Stricker to 
the Command of a Battalion, I hold 
myself bound to inform you that the 
Character he holds here as an officer 
will not justify such an appointment. 
Yesterday he obtained my leave to re- 
sign, complaining that his private affairs 
indispensably require his presence at 
home for several months. Had there 
been any other Field Officer with the 
Batn, I should have permitted him to 
leave it immediately; he waits only for 
the Colonell’s arrival— 

I beg you will consider this informa- 
, tion as proceeding from my great regard 
for the good of the service, and from 
nothing else—I have the honour to be 

with great Regard and Esteem 

Yr most Obd Sevt. 
Go. WasHINGTON— 
(Gov. Thomas Johnson of Maryland) 


XXXII 
From the Archives of Maryland at Annapolis 


Headquarters Morris Town 
11th April 1777 


The following, the last paragraph in the origi- 
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nal, does not appear in the letter printed by 
Sparks, IV. 385. Eviror 

Since writing the above, I have the 
disagreeable information that Disputes 
still prevail in your State about the rank _ 
of your Officers, and that the recruiting 
service is exceedingly injured by them— 
Shall the general Cause be injured by 
such ill timed and ineffectual Jarrings 
among them? I have inclosed two Re- 
solves of Congress, warmly hoping that 
the knowledge of them may tend to an 
honourable and necessary accomoda- 
tion—No settlement which they can 
make & submit to among themselves, 
will affect the army at large—I have 
long since determined to refer the adjust- 
ing of Rank to a Board of General 
Officers, which will proceed upon the 
business so soon as the Army collects & 
circumstances will admit— 

I have the honour to be 
with great Respect, 
Yr most Obed’t Serv’t 
Go. WASHING TON 


Gov’r Johnson [Maryland] 


XXXII 


From the Archives of Maryland at Annapolis 


Headquarters Morris Town 
26th April 1777 
Sir, 

I am honoured with yours of the 19th 
inclosing a list of the Field Officers of 
your Battalions, with the arrangement 
of their Rank. 

I have never received Returns from 
any of the Colonels, except Colo Price, 
of the State of their Regiments; if 
Gen’l Smallwood is at Annapolis, be 
kind enough to desire him to collect 
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them and transmit them to me as soon 
as possible— 
I have the Honor to be Sir 
Your most ob’t Serv’t 
Go. WASHINGTON 
Gov. Johnson [Maryland] 


XXXIV 
Communicated by Henry E. Turner 
East Greenwich Rhode Island 


Sir, Headquarters, May 14, 1777 

Yours of the 6th instant this moment 
reached me, inclosing returns of the 
batalions raising in your State. 

You must continue to send them for- 
ward with all expedition, whatever effect 
it may have in the opinions of those you 
mention. Their presence, in this quarter, 
cannot be dispensed with, and it is im- 
possible to neglect a certain and press- 
ing danger in order to guard against a 
precarious and improbable one. 

I am Sir, 
Your most obedient servant 
G. WASHINGTON 
Brigadier General Varnum 


XXXV 
Communicated by J. Watson Webb 


Dear Sir, 

Your favour of yesterday’s date is just 
come to hand, You have my thanks 
for your care of the spirit and cheese 
which I would wish to have sent forward 
to me at this place or wherever I may 
be—Colo Trumbull went from hence to 
day to Peekskill; if you could get it 
into his care he will, I am persuaded, put 
it into safe hands that will not suffer it 
to be stolen or adulterated on the way— 
but as his stay there will be very short I 
must request your attention to this mat- 


Clove, July 15, 1777 
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ter if he should be come of[f]. I have 
also to thank you Sir, which I do very 
sincerely for the map which will if we 
should have occasion to manceuvre about 
in the parts described by it be very use- 
ful to me.— 

I was led to believe by Genl Parsons 
that the Connecticut Regiments would 
average about 600 men each, yours 
having been put upon the same footing 
with the eight of that State I was in 
hopes to have found stronger than you 
have mentioned. I am with sincerity 

Yr obedt & affect Servt 
Go WASHINGTON 
Colo Saml B. Webb Peekskill 


XXXVI 
From Clinton MSS in the N. Y. State Library 
Head Quarters White Plains 

Dear Sir, 21st July 1777 

I have been ‘favd with your’s of yes- 
terday, and soon after Genl Gates trans- 
mitted me letters from Coll Ethan 
Allen, to Genl. Starke and himself upon 
the same subject. I plainly perceive 
that this matter is likely to be produc- 
tive of a serious Dispute between the 
State of New York and the Inhabitants 
of Vermont, and therefore, I do not 
chuse to give any Determination—I 
shall transmit the whole Proceedings to 
Congress and desire their Decision. In 
the mean time I have ordered the 
Prisoners to be returned to Fort Arnold 
where they are to remain, in an easy 
confinement under the Care of Coll 
Malcom the commanding Officer. 

I am with great Esteem Dear Sir 

Your most obedt Servt 
Go. WASHINGTON 

Govr Clinton 
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XXXVII 
From Clinton MSS in the N. Y. State Library 


Head Quarters in the Clove 
22 July 1777 
Gentlemen 

I am informed by Genl Geo. Clinton 
that you have vested him with powers to 
call out the Militia of the Counties of 
Ulster, Orange, Dutches and West 
Chester untill the rst of August, at 
which time the new Legislature is sum- 
moned to meet. 

As it will probably be some time be- 
fore the Wheels of the new Government 
can be put in motion, I am fearfull that, 
unless this power is extended to a further 
time, there will be a vacancy between 
Genl Clinton’s present Commission, and 
the enacting new laws by the Legisla- 
ture. A circumstance which, at this 
time, may prove most fatal in its Conse- 
quences because, from the present ap- 
pearance of Matters, the Enemy are 
upon the point of making some capital 
move. 

I could therefore wish, if it can be 
done with propriety, that before your 
Board is dissolved, you would extend 
this power of calling out the Militia to 
Genl Clinton—or some other person, 
till such time as you may reasonably 
expect the new Legislature will have 
met and proceeded regularly to Busi- 
ness. 

J—I mention Genl. Clinton or some 
other person,—because as he will enter 
into his office of Governor of the State 
upon the rst of August, he cannot prob- 
ably attend to the Business of the 
Militia. If you are of Opinion that 
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he can, I would prefer him to any 
other. I have the Honor to be 
Gentlemen your most obt. Servt. 
Go. WAsHINGTON 
To the Council of Safety 
State of New York 


XXXVITI 
Communicated by Arthur C, Porter 


Chester on Delaware, Aug. 1,1777, 
10 o’clock, p. m. 

Dear Sir, 

- By an express this moment received 
from Capt May the Enemy’s Fleet put 
to Sea yesterday morning at 8 o’clock 
and were out of sight Three Hours 
when the express came away.—From 
this event it appears Gen’l Howe has 
been practicing a deep feint probably 
to draw our attention and whole force 
to this point.—I am to request that you 
will counter march the Division under 
your command and proceed with it with 
all possible expedition to Park’s Hill, 
as there is strong reason to believe that 
the North River is their object, and that 
they will make a rapid push to obtain 
possession of our posts there,— 

The inclosed letter for the Com- 
manding Officer of the Two Eastern 
Brigades. which were ordered to march 
from Peekskill to re-inforce this army, 
you will transmit without a moment's 
delay. Iam, dear sir, Yr hble svt, 

Go, WASHINGTON 

Please to deliver the enclosed to Col. 
Crane. I order him to return with you 
and the artillery. 

Major-Gen’l Sullivan 

Or Officer commanding his division 
on the march from Morristown to Cor- 
ryel’s Ferry. 
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XXXIX 
Communicated by Curtis Guild 


Camp at the Cross Roads Bucks County 
Sunday roth August 1777 
Io o'clock P M 

Sir 

I have just recd an Express from 
Philada informing me that a large Fleet 
was seen off Sinepugent Inlet on the 7th 
inst. You are therefore desired to halt 
wherever this finds you, and wait till we 
hear further of this matter. Let me 
know by Return of the Express where 
you are, that I may know how to direct 
for when I have occasion to send you 
Orders 

I am sir Yr. most obt. Servt. 
Go. WASHINGTON 

P.S. By ordering you to halt where 
this shall find you, I mean upon the 
most convenient ground near the place. 

Colo. Morgan 


XL 
From the Archives of Maryland at Annapolis 


Neshameni Camp August 17, 1777 
Gentlemen, 

I beg leave to trouble you with a few 
lines on a subject which I wish to have 
your attention—I was just now informed 
that Lieut. McNaire, of the Artillery, has 
been arrested, and stands bound over 
to the next Court to be held for Hertford 
County, for enlisting two men to serve 
in one of the Continental Regiments of 
Artillery—This, it is said, is in conse- 
quence of an Act of your Assembly, 
by which all Officers are prohibited 
from enlisting men within the State, 
unless they are of the Regiments be- 
longing to it. I have never seen the 
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Law, and therefore cannot pretend to 
determine how far the prohibition ex- 
tends, but would suppose, it was only 
designed to prevent the Officers of other 
States enlisting men to fill up the Regi- 
ment [ | as their Quota. 
So far, it appears to me, the Act would 
be founded in the strictest justice ; but 
when there is an absolute necessity for 
Artillery Corps,—when three such Regi- 
ments were ordered to be raised by 
Congress, without being apportioned on 
any particular State, certainly, each 
should furnish a proportion of them— 
This case is quite otherwise—All in this 
Line now with the Army have been 
enlisted in the New England States, 
a few excepted, [much the] greatest 
parts in that of Massachusetts, over 
and above their [quota] of the 88 Bat- 
talions first voted, and a proportion 
of the [ ] 16.—I will not 
say anything of the policy or impol- 
iyc[of this] Act, if it has a more 
extensive operation than I have [sup- 
posed] it to have, but I would take 
the liberty to observe, [that] in my 
opinion, it would be for the advan- 
tage of the State [if] each of ’em 
had men employed in this important 
[period of the] war, not to add, that the 
whole ought to contribute [the number] 
to the filling of all Corps that are 
deemed essential [to the whole] which 
are not allotted to any individual one— 
[ ] McClure will deliver 
you this Letter, and I should [expect] 
thro’ your application and intercession 
with the Court of Harford, so far as 
they may be consistent, that Lieut. Mc 
Naire may be discharged from his re- 
cognisance, if he has not offended in 
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any other instance against the Laws 
of the State— 
I have the onor to be 
With great respect, Gentlemen 
Your most obed. Servt 
Go. WASHINGTON 
To the Delegates of Maryland 


XLI 
From the Collections of Maryland Hist. Society 
Wilmington 31 Aug 1777 

Sir 

The Congress having called upon the 
State of Maryland to furnish a number 
of Militia to assist in repelling the Inva- 
sion of the Enemy by way of Chesapeak 
Bay and appointed Brigadr Smallwood 
and yourself to arrange—conduct and 
command them, You are to repair with- 
out loss of time to George Town on 
Sassafras on the Eastern Shore of that 
State, or elsewhere on the East side of 
Chesapeak Bay, where the Militia are 
assembling for the purpose aforesaid 
and to arrange & form them as soon as 
possible into the best order you can; 
Which having been done you are to 
march them immediately towards the 
Head of Elk within a convenient dis- 
tance to harass and annoy the Enemy’s 
right flank and the parties they may 
send out; either while they remain 
there, or in any march they may attempt 
towards Philadelphia, or into the 
Country. For this purpose you will oc- 
cupy the best posts you can, having re- 
gard to the security of your Corps 
against sudden attacks and surprizes by 
the Enemy. To prevent the latter it 
will be necessary to keep out constant 
patrols & scouting parties, and you will 
also use every means in your power, to 
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obtain good information of their situa- 
tion and the earliest intelligence of their 
designs & intended movements. 

You will report to me an account 
of your arrival—the place where—the 
amount of your Force, and every Occur- 
rence from time to time that you may 
consider material and necessary. 

In a peculiar manner you will extend 
your care to the Cattle—Horses & Stock 
of all kinds lying contiguous to the 
Enemy and withing such a distance, that 
there may be a probability of their fall- 
ing into their Hands. These must be 
driven out of their reach and all Wag- 
gons & Carts removed that might facili- 
tate the movement of their baggage and 
Stores, 

I shall not enlarge upon this occasion 
—nor enter into a more minute delail 
for your conduct, observing at the same 
time, that the situation of the Enemy 
calls loudly for the exertions of all, and 
that I cannot but recommend the 
strictest care, attention—and dispatch 
in executing the Objects of your com- 
mand. You will speak to the Quarter 
Master & Commissaries of Provisions & 
Forage and agree with them upon a 
mode by which you may be supplied 
with such necessaries, as you may have 
occasion for in the Line of their respec- 
tive Departments. 

There is one thing more which I 
would mention viz :—If there should be 
any Mills in the Neighborhood of the 
Enemy and which may be liable to fall 
into their hands, the Runners should be 
removed and secured. This can be of 
no injury, or but a temporary one to the 
proprietors, while it will effectually pte- 
vent the Enemy from using the Mills. 
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Grain too, should be carried out of their 
way as far as circumstances will admit. 
Given at Wilmington this 31st day of 
Augt 1777. 
Go. WASHINGTON 
To Colonel Mordecai Gist 


XLII 
From the Archives of Maryland at Annapolis 
Wilmington Sept. 3d 1777 
Sir: 

The late Resolution of Congress for 
sending General Smallwood and Col. 
Gist from this Army, to arrange and 
command the Militia of Maryland, now 
called to the Field, and the frequent 
applications I had, before the arrival of 
those Gentln at this place, to send Offi- 
cers to the Eastern Shore to take [com- 
mand] of the Militia assembling there, 
give me reason to believe, that the regu- 
lations, in this line, are not so good, as 
either you, or I wish them to be; and, 
that there is a want of Officers in that 
part of the State, or at least of a Head, 
to conduct matters properly, and in the 
best manner that circumstances will 
admit. 

Under this persuasion, If you have 
not already appointed a General Officer, 
or have no particular Gentleman in 
view for the purpose, I would beg leave 
to mention John Cadwalader, Esq, for 
your consideration. This Gentleman 
I know to be a judicious—valuable 
Officer, and I have often regretted that 
he did not hold a high command in the 
Army of the States—If you should en- 
tertain the same opinion of him, and 
there is no objection to appointing him, 
I am satisfied he would render essential 
services at the Head of the Eastern 
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Shore Militia, if he will accept the com- 
mand, which I am inclined to think 
would be the case. 

Before Col. Gist went on this busi- 
ness on Monday, on account of the 
applications I have mentioned, and not 
knowing, who the Militia Officers were 
on the Eastern shore, I wrote to Mr. 
Cadwalader and requested his good 
Offices and exertions in assembling and 
arranging the Militia, which, I find, 
have been employed with great assi- 
duity ; and if arms could have been 
procured, that he would have collected 
a respectable body of men. My inter- 
fering in this matter was the result of 
necessity. I thought the situation of 
our affairs required it, and I trust i shall 
have your excuse upon the occasion—I 
would also observe, If Mr. Cadwalader 
is appointed, Col. Gist’s services there 
may be dispensed with, and he may 
join his Regiment again—I sincerely 
congratulate you on our late success at 
the Northward in raising the seige of 
Fort Schuyler, and obliging the Enemy 
to go off with great precipitation—leav- 
ing their Tents—provisions and amuni- 
tion, and with the loss of several pris- 
oners and Deserters and Four Royals— 

I have the Honor to be 
with great respect Sir 
Your Most Obt Servt. 
Go. WASHINGTON 
[Gov. Johnson, Maryland]. 


XLIII 
Communicated by Henry E. Turner 
Camp Pawlen’s Mill, 6th Oct. 1777 
Sir, 
I have yours of yesterday informing 
me that the detachment under your 
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command will be at Coryell’s Ferry this 
evening. I desire you will cross im- 
mediately upon the receipt of this, and 
proceed by the nearest Rout to Hill- 
town Township, near the heights of 
which we shall move our Encampment. 
As soon as you arrive upon your ground, 
send me a messenger to let me know ex- 
actly where you are. 
I am Sir, Yr most ob’t Serv’t 
G, WASHINGTON 


To Brig’r Gen’! Varnum 


XLIV 
Communicated by Henry E. Turner 


Camp Pawling’s Mill, 7th Oct. 1777 
Sir, 
I desire you will, immediately on re. 


ceipt of this, detach Col. Greene’s and 
Col. Angell’s regiments, with their bag- 
gage, with orders to throw themselves 
into the fort at Red Bank, upon the 


Jersey Shore.. This important post 
commands and defends the Chevaux de 
Frieze, and unless kept in our possession, 
our vessels of war must quit their sta- 
iion, and thereby leave the enemy at 
liberty to weigh the Cheveaux de Frieze 
and open the free navigation of the 
river. These regiments are not to take 
any artillery with them. General Greene 
has written a particular letter to Col. 
Greene, in which he will find instruc- 
tions. I desire the detachment may 
march with the utmost dispatch, by the 
following rout. From the place where 
this reaches you to Bristol and from 
thence across the Delaware to Burling- 
ton, from Burlington to Mt. Holly,— 
from Mount Holly to Haddonfield,— 
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from Haddonfield to Woodberry—from 
Woodbury to Red Bank. 
I am Sir Your most obd’t Servant 
Go. WASHINGTON 


Brigadier General Varnum 


XLV 
Communicated by Henry E. Turner 


Head Quarters, Pawling’s Mill, 
f Oct. 8, 1777 
Sir, 

I send you the foregoing duplicate, of 
mine of yesterday, to prevent any delay 
or disappointment from mis-carriages ; 
as it is of the utmost importance, no 
time should be lost in forwarding the 
detachment to the place of its destina- 
tion. The army here marches this 
morning, from hence to the Baptist 
Meeting House in Montgomery Town- 
ship, whither you will direct your course 
by the shortest rout, and effect a junc- 
tion as soon as possible. 

I am Sir, Your most obed’t Serv’t 

Go. WASHINGTON 

P.S. Herewith is a letter of instruc- 
tions* to Col. Greene, which, please, 
immediately forward to him. 

Brigadier General Varnum 

* The letter of instructions to General Greene 
ts printed in Sparks’ Writings of Washington, 
V. 86. . 

XLVI 
Communicated by Henry E. Turner 


Headquarters, October 8, 1777 
Sir, 

I this evening received your favour of 
this date, The Regiments under Cols. 
Greene & Angell are to proceed to Red 
Bank according to orders. I desire to 
be informed of their precise amount by 
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this express, at daylight, tomorrow, and 
that you and Gen Huntington, will 
join me, with the Remainder, as early 
as you can. 
I am Sir Your most obed’t Serv’t 
Go. WASHINGTON 
Brigadier General Varnuim 


XLVII 
Communicated by Henry E, Turner 

Head Qrs at Frederick Wampol’s, 

Sir, 9 Oct. 1777 
I received your letter early this morn- 
ing by the return of the Express. Since 
the order given for the march of Col’s 
Greene’s & Angell’s Regiments, some 
circumstances have cast up, which from 
appearances, make so large a number of 
Continental Troops at Red Bank un- 
necessary; I therefore desire that you 


will, on receipt of this, send the express 
to Col. Angell to return immediately 
with his Regiment, and to join this Army 


as soon as he can, I am much sur- 
prised to find the troops were on the 
Road to Coriels ferry and only ten 
miles from it, after T had pointed out 
the proper rout in the most plain & di- 
rect terms. You will write to Col. 
Greene on the subject and order him 
to pursue the way mentioned in his in- 
structions. He will lose no time in 
getting to Red Bank with his Regiment. 
My intention was that you and Gen’l 
Huntington should join me this morn- 
ing, with the Remainder of the Troops, 
and so I thought I expressed myself. 
You are to do it. 
I am Sir Your most obed’t Serv’t 

Gen’l Farnum Go. WASHINGTON 


This letter is endorsed, ‘‘If the weather 
should prove unfit for Troops to march, you 
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will remain where you are, till it is suit- 
able. By command _ Rob’t H.. Harrison 


XLVIII 
Communicated by Henry E. Turner 
Headquarters, 31st October, 1777 
Sir, 

The loss of our heavy cannon on the 
North river, and the possibility however 
remote, of losing those which are in 
the Forts on Delaware, in which case 
we should be divested totally of an es- 
sential defence against the enemy’s ships, 
make it advisable to remove from Red 
Bank and Fort Mifflin, all the large 
Calibers that can possibly be spared 
from their necessary defence, to some 
Place of Safety where they may be kept 
in reserve, Fort Mifflin has had a 
requisition of cannon taken from the 
wreck of the Augusta, which will prob- 
ably have given to that post a superflu- 
ous number.—The approaching Frosts 
will effectually stop the blasts of our 
Furnaces, which is a father cogent rea- 
son for making a Store of heavy Cannon 
in case of accidents. 

In my letter to Gen’l Forman, I men- 
tioned that the crews on board the Gal- 
leys, should not expose themselves in 
dragging for Cannon, to the fire of a 
battery, which he thinks the enemy have 
raised to interrupt them—but if a plan 
which I have suggested to him can be 
carried into Execution, the objection 
will be removed and a further acquisi- 
tion may be made of the valuable article 
in question. 

I am Sir Your humble Serv’t 
Go. WASHINGTON 
To Brigadier Gen’] Varnum 
P.S. It will be necessary to consult 
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the Commodore, upon the Subject 
above mentioned, he will judge of the 
safety with which the Galleys may pro- 
ceed in dragging for the Cannon. 


XLIX 
Communicated by Henry E. Turner 


Head Quarters, 7th Novemr, 1777 
Sir, 

From various accounts, I am con- 
vinced that the enemy are upon the 
point of making a grand effort upon 
Fort Mifflin. A person in confidence of 
one of their principal artificers, thinks it 
will be to day or to morrow, No time is 
therefore to be lost in making that Garri- 
son as respectable as your numbers will 
admit, for should the attack commence 
before they are reinforced, it may prob- 
ably be out of your power to throw them 
in. I think you had better, for the 
present, draw all the Continental Troops 
into or near Forts Mercer and Mifflin, 
and let what militia are collected lay 
without, for I am of opinion that they 
will rather dismay than assist the Conti- 
nental Troops, if shut up in the Forts. 
Acquaint the Commodore that my infor- 
mant says, there are three floating bat- 
teries and some Fire Rafts prepared, 
which are to fall down upon his fleet at 
the same time that the island is attacked, 
and desire him to keep a lookout and 
make the necessary preparation to re- 
ceive them. As fort Mercer cannot be 
attacked without considerable previous 
notice, I would have you spare as many 
men to Fort Mifflin, as you possibly can, 
for if the accounts are to be depended 
upon, that is undoubtedly by the post the 
Enemy have their designs upon. I am 
very anxious to hear what was the oc- 
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casion of the heavy firing of musketry, 
on the Evening of the 5th, it seemed to 
us, to be at Fort Mifflin. 

I am, Sir Your obd’t Serv’t 


Go. WASHINGTON 
Gen’l Varnum 


L 
Communicated by Henry E. Turner 


Head Quarters, Whitemarsh, 
8th Novemr 1777 
Sir, 

Yours of the 6th relieved me from 
much anxiety, as it was confidently re- 
ported, that the firing upon the 5th was 
upon Fort Mifflin, I am pleased to hear 
of the success of your Cannonade against 
the Enemy’s Shipping, and I am very 
certain if we had more heavy Cannon 
mounted upon travelling carriages, to 
move up and down the Beach occasion- 
ally, that we should annoy and distress 
them exceedingly. To possess Billings- 
port, as well as Red Bank, is certainly a 
most desirable object, but circum- 
stanced as we are at present, in respect 
to numbers, it is impossible. In a letter 
from General Dickinson, of the 6th, he 
informs me that he had ordered two de- 
tachments of Militia to march from 
Elizabethtown to Red-Bank, one con- 
sisting of 160 men, he does not mention 
the number of the other. 

I have just seen a very intelligent per- 
son from Philadelphia. He has been 
conversant with many people, who stand 
high in the confidence of the British 
Officers of the first Rank. He finds 
from all their discourse that a formid- 
able attack is to be made upon Fort 
Mifflin very soon, if that fails, they will 
be obliged to change their quarters, as 
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they find they cannot subsist in the City, 
without they have a free communica- 
tion with their Shipping. 

I therefore repeat what I wrote yes- 
terday, that you should immediately re- 
inforce Fort Mifflin, as Strongly as pos- 
sible and give the Commodore notice of 
the intended attack. 

The inclosed for Commodore Hazle- 
wood, Col. Greene and L’t Colo Smith 
are from Congress, and as they bear 
honourable testimony of their behaviour 
hitherto, I beg they may be put im- 
mediately into their hands. It perhaps 
may prove a further incentive to their 
gallant exertions. I approve of the 
measures you have taken to procure 
cloathing for the troops, and am Sir 

Your most obd’t Serv’t : 
Go. WASHINGTON 
Gen’! Varnum 


i 
Communicated by Henry E. Turner 


Head Quarters, roth Novemr, 1777 
Dear Sir, 

I am pleased to find, by yours of the 
8th that proper dispositions were formed 
for the reception of the Enemy at Forts 
Mercer and Mifflin, and that the Garri- 


sons were so full of confidence. We 
already have a firing which we suppose 
a prelude to something more serious. I 
sincerely wish you success, but let the 
event be fortunate or otherwise, pray, 
let me have the speediest intelligence. 
I am dear Sir Yr most obd’t Serv’t 
Go. WASHINGTON 

Your detachments are on their march 
from Fishkill to join you. 
Gen’l Varnum 


LII 
Communicated by Henry E. Turner 


Headquarters Novr 11th, 1777 
Dear Sir, 

Your favours of gth & loth Instant | 
have duly received. I think we may 
reasonably hope, that from the good dis- 
positions of the Troops in your quarter 
and the Zeal & Activity of the Officers 
and Men, joined to the present very ad- 
vanced and cold Season, which must 
greatly retard if not prevent the opera- 
tions of the Enemy, matters may ter- 
minate with you, agreable to our Expec- 
tations—this must have the greatest in- 
fluence upon the conduct of Gen’l 
Howe, and force him to adopt disadvan- 
tageous or disgraceful Measures. 

Gen’! Knox informs me that he has 
sent down a person to get an exact re- 
turn of the ammunition which you now 
have, & of what may be wanted & that 
he has sent off 17 Waggons loaded, with 
Bill, which you will receive about this 
time. A Waggon with 20,000 Muskett 
Cartridges will be immediately dis- 
patched, to be delivered to the Militia 
(if you see fit) by your order only.—It 
is greatly to be wished that all Firing 
could be prevented, except when there 
is areal necessity & the distance such 
as might promise a good effect. 

I have wrote to Gen’! Potter, advising 
him to take every step by which he can 
assist you & distress the Enemy on 
Province Island; he may alarm them 
and draw off their attention from Fort 
Mifflin, if nothing more. You are ac- 
quainted with the reasons why a greater 
force is not sent to annoy them in that 
quarter. 
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Inclosed you have a list of the am- 
munition which Gen’l Knox says has 
been sent down to these Posts since 
23th Ult. 

I am Dear Sir Your most obd’t Serv’t 


Go WASHINGTON 
Gen Varnum 





NOTES 


ROUTE OF THE FRENCH FROM PROVI- 
DENCE TO KING’S FERRY—In letter No. 
II of the Abbé Robin’s nouveau Voy- 
age dans l’Amérique Septentrionale, 
dated Camp at Philipsburg, 3oth July, 
1781, occurs the following reference to 
Monsieur Berthier, Aide Maréchal des 
Logis in the French contingent serving 
in America : 

“ To this gentleman and his brother, 
whom M. de Rochambeau has since also 
made Aide-Maréchal des Logis, we owe a 
geographical plan of the entire march of 
the army ; a piece of work all the more 
valuable since there is not yet any exact 
map of these portions of the country.” 
In a note is added: “These young 
officers are sons of M. Berthier, Chevalier 
of the order of King and of that of St. 
Louis, Governor of the Hotel de la 
Guerre.” 

Alexandre Berthier, one of these 
brothers, was the famous Marshal of 
Napoleon, chief of the staff during the 
campaigns of Marengo, Austerlitz, and 
Iéna and Prince of Wagram. 

It is probable that the map found 
in the Journal of Cromot du Bourg, 
and published in this Magazine, was 
traced from this original. EDITOR 


HESSIAN DESERTERS — Philadelphia, 
August 29,1780. To German Deserters: 


NOTES 


Notice is hereby given, that all Ger- 
man Deserters from the armies of Great 
Britain, will meet with proper encour- 
agement for enlisting in the Royal Regi- 
ment of Deux-Ponts, and of the Duke - 
de Lauzun’s Hussars, both of which 
corps are now serving in America under 
the command of Monsieur le Comte de 
Rochambeau. 

Application must be made to Col. 
Nicola at the Barracks; or at Mr. Peter 
Hays’s, in Third Street near Race 
Street, where an officer of each corps 
will be found. 

N. B.—The advantages of all kinds 
granted to those who will make use of this 
opportunity, whether with respect of the 
bounties or of victuals and cloaths, have 
already collected a large number of 
deserters in Philadelphia. They have 
the choice of enlisting in the Hussars, 
commanded by the Duke de Lauzun, 
who is in Rhode Island at the head of a 
Legion, or in the German regiment 
called Zweybruck or Royal Deux Ponts, 
commanded by the Count of Deux 
Ponts.—Pennsylvania Packet, Tuesday 
Sept. 12, 1780 IuLus 


FRENCH SETTLERS FOR AMERICA — 
Paris, March 1, 1719—They have begun 
here to transport Deserters from among 
the Troops, as well as Malefactors of 
both Sexes, to our Colonies in America, 
to work, some for life, others for certain 
Terms of Years, in cultivating the Coun- 
try. They are to be transported at the 
Charge of the Company of Mississipi, 
who are to have the benefit of their Work. 
That Company have demanded Permis- 
sion to establish a new Colony in Florida, 
in a certain Extent of Country, out of 
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which they design to drive the Span- 
ijards who are in Possession of it; for it 
belongs by Right to France, and makes 
part of the Grant made by the late King 
to M. de Croizat and the Company of 
Mississipi. 

Paris, August 3, 1720—Advice has 
been received from Port Louis, that a 
whole Chain of Young People, consist- 
ing of 60 persons, that were ordered for 
Mississipi, had found Means to make 
their Escape. PETERSFIELD 

WAR PRICES IN NEW YORK, 1780—An 
officer, lately returned from New York, 
reports that Vegetables and Fruit are so 
excessively scarce there that at an or- 
dinary Dinner at any of the Taverns in 
the City the Garden Stuff and Desert 
generally exceed the Charge of every 
other article of the Entertainment be- 
sides Wine and Firing (in Winter Time 
only excepted). November, 1780.— Up- 
cott Clippings, N. Y. Historical Society, 
VT, 443. 


CuicaGo—Mr. Thomas W. Field in 
his Essay towards our Indian Bibliogra- 
phy, in a note to the title Lettres Edi- 
fiantes, says “A curious identification 
of the name of the city of Chicago is 
found in the letter of Father Petit, 
which gives minute details of the visit of 
the Illinois chief Chicaugou to the Mis- 
sion. This chief had visited Paris and 
became somewhat noted, and doubtless 
it was from him that the name of that 
once opulent city is derived.” If this 
be correct, then the drawl of Western 
pronunciation on the second syllable of 
the name of their great city is not as ob- 
jectionable as has been supposed ; but 
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what becomes of La Salle’s account of 
the rivers and peoples discovered by him, 
1681-2, printed in the Magazine [II. 619] 
in which he speaks of the “Chucagoa, 
which means in their language [the tribe 
unnamed, save as neighbors of the Cisca] 
the Great River?” Perhaps the solu- 
tion is that the chief who visited France 
was known by the name of the river. 
ILLINOIS 


SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES — 
In the Baltimore Repertory for 1811, 
there is a curious paper entitled “ Calcu- 
lations to show how far Slaves influence 
Political Representation in the United 
States.” Tables show the decrease of 


slaves in the Northern and Middle and 
their increase in the Southern States. At 
the close is the following prediction: 
“The day is not far distant when the 


Southern and Western States will have 
more Representatives in Congress and 
Electors of President, for s/aves only, 
than the Northern will have for all their 
free people.” EDITOR 
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THE VAN BRUGH LIVINGSTON MAN- 
SION ON THE HUDSON—Mr. Lossing in his 
note to the Field Book, says of this 
house which is at Dobbs Ferry : 

“It was the headquarters of Washington 
when he abandoned an attempt to capture New 
York City, changed his plans and marched his 
whole army to Virginia to capture Cornwallis. 
There, at the close of the war, Washington, 
Governor Clinton and General Sir Guy Carleton 
and their respective suites met to make arrange- 
ments for the evacuation of the City of New 
York by the British. Washington and Clinton 
came down the river from West Point ina barge. 
Carleton ascended in a frigate. Four companies 
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of American infantry performed the duty of 
guards on that occasion.” 


In the Mag. of Am. Hist. [V. 108], it 
is stated on the authority of an officer 
that Washington’s headquarters on this 
occasion were at Orangetown or Tappan 
on the opposite shore. Washington ad- 
dressed his letter of May 6 to Carleton 
from the same place, and in his letter to 
the Duke de Lauzun of the roth, he 
says that he was on the 8th at Orange- 
town in a conference with Sir Guy 
Carleton. See Spark’s writings of 
Washington, VIII., 429-432. 

Carleton went up in the Greyhound, 
probably the same vessel which carried 
up the commissioners from Clinton to 
treat for André’s life in 1780. This 
was a sloop, not a frigate—perhaps the 
tender to the frigate of the same name 
then on the New York station. Has 
Mr. Lossing any authority for the state- 
ment that Washington had his head- 
quarters at the Van Brugh Livingston 
House when his army was at Philips- 
burgh? It may well have been so, but 
what is the authority? IuLus 

New York 


A LIFE OF WASHINGTON—I have a 
copy of “The Life and Memorable 
Actions of George Washington, Gen- 
eral and Commander of the Armies of 
America,” Fredericktown, printed by 
M. Bartgis, 1801, 12mo, pp. 68. 

The book is in excellent preservation, 
and contains a rude portrait of Wash- 
ton, which I do not remember to have 
seen mentioned in any published list. 
There is also an interesting account of 
Washington’s funeral, with the names of 
the pall-bearers, arranged on each side 
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of a coffin, in the order which they re- 
spectively occupied. 

Though the book has suffered no 
violence, it unfortunately appears to be 
imperfect. There is an evident error in 
paging, as the thirty-seventh page di- 
rectly follows the thirty-second, and at 
this point there also seems to bea hiatus 
in the text. If any of the readers of this 
Magazine are in possession of perfect 
copies of this little book, I would be 
glad to be informed of it, so that the 
extent of the imperfection may by com- 
parison be determined. 

Jos. Henry Duss 

Lancaster, Pa. 


NIcHOLAS PARISOT—This French 
gentleman came to America with the 
French troops, and the tradition of the 
family is that he was a commissary gen- 
eral. In 1793 he wrote a book entitled 
American Cavalry Discipline, which 
he dedicated to Washington and pre- 
sented copies to him, and to Congress as 
appears by the records of the War De- 
partment. 

Can any of your readers give definite 
information as to the corps in which he 
served and his command ? 

Henry A. STEVENS 

Morristown, Penn. 


SEDITIOUS THREAT—In the debate on 
the Judiciary bill in the U. S. Senate, 
Jany. 14, 1802, Gen. Jackson, Senator 
from Georgia, said, speaking of the 
Sedition Law, “that law under which 
so many of our citizens have been im- 
prisoned, for writings and speakings ; 
and one, among others, for wishing that 
the wadding of a gun lodged in a cer- 
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tain Presidential part.” (Debates on 
the Judiciary, Albany, 1802, p. 40). 

Can you or any of your readers fur- 
nish the facts of this remarkable case, 
where it occurred, and how long an im- 
prisonment the party suffered on account 
of his malevolent wish ? 

Fort Wayne R. S. RoBERTSON 
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BAMFYLDE MOORE CAREW—[VI. 220, 
460.] I am able to add an item or two 
to what has been said of Bamfylde Moore 
Carew. These may not be important, but 
they are new. He says in his “apology” 
that he was transported to Maryland for 
having “ disobliged some gentlemen,” an 
euphuism, I presume, for having picked 

‘their pockets. The date of his travels 
to and through America was the year 
1739 or ’40, as is readily inferred 
from his own statements. The ship 
upon which he embarked came up 
the Chesapeake and entered Saint Mi- 
chaels river. It is almost positively cer- 
tain that the place where he landed was 
Deep Water Point, at the mouth of the 
harbor of the present town of Saint 
Michaels, in Talbot county. The names 
he mentions, as those of planters coming 
on board the ship to purchase servants, 
are all familiar, and the persons bearing 
them have representatives in this coun- 
try to the present day, who are among 
our most respectable citizens. The Mr. 
Hambleton, a Scotchman named by 
Carew, was the ancestor of the Hon. 
Samuel Hambleton, for some years Mem- 
ber of Congress from the First District 
of Maryland. “Parson Nichols” was 
the honored rector of St. Michaels parish 
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for many years (from 1708 to 1748), and 
his tombstone is still preserved in the 
parish church. The inscription upon 
this is curious, and I would give it, 
but that it would increase the length 
of this communication. His blood is in 
the veins of some of the best people of 
Talbot, and his name perpetuated by 
Mr. Thomas C. Nichols, a merchant of 
Easton, Md. “Mr. Rolles’” whom he 
names as the purchaser of the sheep- 
stealing tailor, Griffy, of Devonshire, 
has descendants living at Rolles’ Range, 
near St. Michaels, the seat of the family 
for nearly two hundred years. The 
Rolles claim a noble descént, and their 
coat of arms shines: resplendent over 
their mantelshelf. Whatever else is neg- 
lected, this is kept clear and bright. The 
Ashcrofts lived long in the county, and 
are now represented in Baltimore. “Mr. 
David Huxter” or Hoxter, who was one 
of the planters desirous of becoming the 
master of Mr. Carew, has left children 
of several descents in Caroline county, 
and perhaps in this. & A. H. 
Woodstock, Easton, Talbot Co., Md. 


BLuE Noses—[VII. 64.] This ques- 
tion is propounded and answered by 
Judge Haliburton in the opening para- 
graphs of chapter VI. of Sam Slick in 
England. 

“Pray, sir,” said one of my fellow pas- 
sengers, “can you tell me why the Nova 


Scotians are called Blue Noses?” “It 
is the name of a potato,” said I, “ which 
they produce in great perfection, and 
boast to be the best in the world. The 
Americans have, in consequence, given 
them the nickname, ‘ Blue Noses.’”’ 

ja ot 
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LAFAYETTE’S LAST VISIT TO AMERICA 
—[VI. 330.] In reading with the keen- 
est pleasure the admirable account of 
‘*Lafayette’s Last Visit to America,” by 
Mrs. Church, in your May number, I 
remark a slip of the pen on page 330, 
where it is stated that ‘‘ Lafayette made 
a visit to the venerable John Quincy 
Adams, then eighty-nine years of 
age.” The visit was to John Adams, 
the father of John Quincy Adams. 

E. N. HorsForp 

Cambridge 

STRICTURES ON ANDRE’S CHARACTER 
—[VI. 457.] André stole, beside the 
Encyclopédie, musical instruments and a 
portrait of Dr. Franklin. “CC.” had 
better examine Lossing’s Field Book of 
the Revolution, II. 104 ; Moore’s Diary 
of the Revolution, II. 484; Sabin’s 
American Bibliopolist, I. 333, and II. 
103. Isaac CRAIG 

Alleghany, Pa. 


The strictures to which Sargent 
refers are evidently those printed in the 
Pennsylvania Packet of September 6, 
1781, where André is called, among 
other things, “the unprincipled robber 
of a public library, the cringing in- 
sideous sycophant and base spy,” &c. 
The article was written by a South Caro- 
lina gentleman, who was cognizant of 
André’s having acted the spy in Charles- 
ton. 

The entire article can be found in 
Moore’s Diary of the Revolution, Vol. 
II. pp. 481-5. In Niles’ Register for 
March 1, 1817, can also be found a no- 
tice of the robbery of the Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. See also Benson’s 
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Vindication of Andrés Captors, pp. 129, 
&c. Horace Epwin HayDEN 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


THE capmMus —[VI. 322.] Mrs. 
Church’s paper on Lafayette’s Last 
Visit to America, naturally recalls the 
recollections of those who were living at 
the time. _ Every person, every circum- 
stance and every object specially con- 
nected with that illustrious event and its 
hero, is, by the law of association, in- 
vested with peculiar interest, and possi- 
bly may prove to be of historical value. 
Thus the ship which brought over him 
who was to be “the nation’s guest” and 
visitor for the last time, is not unworthy 
of a memorial notice, and its name has 
become permanently and pleasingly 
suggestive. 

The’ Cadmus, so named by a vener- 
able lady still living,a sister of the owner, 
Mr. William Whitlock, Jr., for whom it 
was built in New York not long before 
its use for Lafayette, belonged at that 
period to the Havre line of packet ships, 
organized and managed by William 
Whitlock, Jr., & Co., 46 South street. 
When this eminent shipping house, con- 
sisting of Captain William Whitlock, the 
aged father, Mr. Sydney Whitlock, and 
the brother already mentioned, learned 
that the General preferred to be con- 
veyed to our shores in a private vessel, 
they at once put the Cadmus at his ser- 
vice, and, true to the character of that 
noble spirited class of old New York mer- 
chants, declined to receive any remu- 
neration from him therefor. No other 
passengers but himself and his suite 
were accepted, and the ship took no 
cargo. General Lafayette fully appre- 
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ciated this initial act of patriotic Ameri- 
can friendship, and the first private house 
in which he accepted an invitation to 
dine, after reaching the city, was that of 
Mr. William Whitlock, Jr., who then 
lived on William street, near Spruce. On 
this occasion he met with several distin- 
guished citizens besides the family party. 
One of these was Col. Ephraim Whit- 
lock, from New Jersey, an uncle of the 
host, who was quickly recognized by the 
grand old General as one of his officers 
from that State during the Revolution, 
and much did they enjoy together the 
mutual recall of a common field adven- 
ture in which they had a narrow escape 
from the red-coats. He also called at 
Mr. Whitlock’s the day before his return 
voyage for a final leave taking. © 

Captain Allyn was commander of the 
Cadmus when Lafayette came over. 
This ship, after some years, ceased to be 
a packet, was sold, and was last heard of 
as a whaling vessel. 

The late Mr. William Whitlock, Jr., 
lived to an advanced age. He was for 
many years the honored Treasurer of the 
American Bible Society, and also of old 
St. George’s church in Beekman street. 

Elizabeth, N. /. W. H. 

STATUE TO WILLIAM PITT—[VI. 222. ] 
The statue of William Pitt, the elder, 
was erected by the citizens of New York 
in 1770, in the centre of William, at its 
junction with Wall street, and near the 
southwest corner of the old City Hall. 
When the British took New York, one 
hand of the figure was missing. During 
the stay of the British troops, some offi- 
cers, in their revels, knocked off the 
head, on St. Andrew’s night. In 1788, 
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as stated, it was taken down, and as late 
as 1843 it was in the yard of the arsenal 
on the site of the Harlem Railroad Depot, 
near the city prison. John P. Watson, 
in his annals of New York, says that he 
saw it there, and adds “that it was of 
fine marble, and well executed; the 
figure draped in a Roman toga, showing 
the roll of Magna Charta.” J.C. B. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF TEXAS—[VI. 
223, VII. 67.] Parkman, in his “ Discov- 
ery of the Great West,” p. 399, quotes a 
Spanish document of May, 1689, which 
mentions the tribe of the “Texas” in 
connection with the murderers of La 
Salle, and addsin a note: ‘This isthe 
first instance in which the name occurs.” 
This document is in Buckingham Smith’s 
“Coleccion,” printed Madrid, 1657. The 
first printed book by the Spaniards in 
which it is found is in the “ Continente 
Americano,” published in 1725, by Pedro 
de Rivera Marquez, p. 10, where the 
name “ Presidios de los Tejas”’ is given. 
The name “‘ Presidio de los Tejas” ap- 
pears also in relation to the same event 
in Barcia’s Florida, Madrid, 1723, under 
the years 1686 and 1688, pages 266 and 
295. Under the year 1693, page 312, he 
says Missions of Spanish Franciscans 
are established in the same Province. 
On De Lisle’s maps of 1700 and 1703, 
he has the coenis or cénis only ; on those 
of 1718, Cénis Missione de los Teijas, 
établie en 1716, near Trinity River. In 
1722 it appears as TZecas e¢ cénis. In 
D’Anville’s map, 1746, it is Zecas, ap- 
plied to a province, and in 1755, it ap- 
pears as “Presidio Espagnol de la Prov- 
ince de Tecas,” with the tribe of Adayds 
near it. Qe 
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AN ATTEMPT WAS MADE TO 
TAKE THE LIFE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
ON THE MORNING OF SATUR- 
DAY, THE SECOND DAY OF 
JULY, 1881. 

The assault was made at the station 
of the Baltimore and Potomac Rail- 
The 
President was about to take the train 


road, in the city of Washington. 


for Long Branch on his way to join in 
the Commencement exercises of Wil- 
liams College where he was graduated. 
He was accompanied by the Secretary 
of State. The President passed through 
the waiting-room. He was twice shot 
from behind, and fell dangerously, if 
not fatally, wounded. He was imme- 
diately carried to the White House, 
where he remains under the care of 
surgeons and physicians. 

This event occurring at a time when 
the United States was enjoying a pros- 
perity unexampled in its history, when 
the bitterness of sectional strife was 
finally allayed, and all of its citizens 
were looking forward to a wise ad- 
ministration of the government by a 
President who enjoyed universal confi- 
dence and represented in himself the 
best elements of the Nation in manly 
courage, untiring industry and high cul- 
ture, has shocked, not only our entire 
people, but the civilized world. 
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Immediately upon the announcement 
of the assault, expressions of horror, of 
esteem, of sympathy, and of hope, were 
received by telegraph from the sover- 
eigns and potentates of every country ~ 
of Europe and the East, and the mails 
arrive, freighted with similar assurances, 
from cities, corporations, and indi- 
viduals. 

No event in the history of the coun- 
try has ever evoked a more unanimous 
sentiment. It crystallized in an instant 
all the latent elements of nationality, 
broken and dispersed by a long series of 
misunderstanding and strife. From the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from the St. 
Lawrence to the Rio Grande, has arisen 
the cry, it is our President whose life 
has been assailed. If, as God grant, the 
prayers of the nation be answered, and 
the chief magistrate be spared, it will 
be to direct the destinies of a people 
more trustful and more united than at 
any period since the foundation of the 
government. But if, in the dark ways 
of Providence it be ordained that this 
priceless life shall be thus closed, there 
is the consolation that the last hours of 
this manly spirit will be cheered by the 
assurance that its sacrifice has welded 
together the Nation he so dearly loved. 

As these lines go to press unfavorable 


symptoms in the President’s condition 


are distressing and agitating the country. 
But there is still hope. 
Tuesday, July 12, 1881. 
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Amonc the innumerable expressions of opinion 
by the institutions of the land, the most remark- 
able and noteworthy was that of the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York onthe 7th July. After 
the passing of resolutions appropriate to the 
solemn occasion, Mr. Cyrus W, Field announced 
that a movement had been initiated to secure by 
subscription the sum of two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars to be securely invested for the 
benefit of the family of Mr. Garfield, whether 
the President should or should not survive.. Be- 
fore the meeting broke up nearly fifty thousand 
dollars were pledged. The immediate purpose 
of the subscription was announced to be to re- 
lieve the mind of the President of any anxiety 
as to the future of his family, and thus aid him 
in his battle for life. 


A COMET, the identity of which with any of 
the previous known erratic visitors to our celestial 
sphere is not established, has made its appear- 
ance in our northern sky. The first -accurate 
observations were taken at the Dudley Observ- 
atory on the nights of the 24th to 28th of 
June, and its orbit established, It passed its 
perihelion June 16, and entered the earthly 
orbit on the 19th June. It was then nearest the 
earth, about 26,000,000 miles distant. It was 
generally seen in the United States on the morn- 
ing of June 25. For the first time in the history 
of science Professor Draper obtained a photo- 
graph of the spectrum of the nucleus and coma 
from his observatory at Hastings-on-Hudson, 
New York. On the night of Wednesday, the 
6th July, the comet exploded, the nucleus separat- 
ing into two parts and forming two distinct 
comets which moved on parallel courses. This 
was witnessed by Professors Stone and Wilson, 
of Cincinnati. A similar separation was ob- 
served in Biela’s comet. 


DANIEL WEBSTER, the defender of the Consti- 
tution, was born at Salisbury, New Hampshire, 
January 18, 1782, and was graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1801. It is proposed to cele- 
brate the centennial of his birth at Dartmouth, a 
suggestion which is eminently proper. 


THE favorite English theory that the races of 
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man and beast degenerate on the western conti- 
nent, has this year received a fatal blow. The 
American horse Iroquois won the blue ribband 
of the Derby, an honor second only to that of 
the Garter, and subsequently carried off the St. 
James Palace Stakes at the Ascot meeting. A 
few days later Foxhall, also an American horse, 
won the Grand Prix de Paris, the richest turf 
purse in the world. 


St. Rocn’s and St. John’s suburbs and Mont- 
calm Ward, Quebec, were swept by fire and en- 
tirely consumed on the night of the 8th of June 
last. About eight hundred buildings were de- 
stroyed. The loss is estimated at two million dol- 
lars. Nearly two hundred years ago Louis the 
Fourteenth sent the Governor of the Province 
leathern buckets to the value of two hundred 
crowns and a Dutch pump. Unfortunately 
Quebec has not kept pace with the modern im- 
provements in fire extinguishers and pays a ter- 
rible penalty for her negligence. 


HARVARD University asserted its scholarship 
by the performance of the CEdipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles in the original Greek at Sanders the- 
atre in May last. The play lasted for three 
hours, and was received with great applause. 
The strophes and antistrophes by the chorus 
were well rendered. 

THE Massachusetts Historical Society held 
its regular May meeting in the Dowse Li- 
brary. The Boston Daily Advertiser of the 3d 
June reported in full the eloquent address of 
Mr. Winthrop on taking the chair at the May 
meeting, on his return from a visit to Wash- 
ington. In the brief period of three weeks he 
had been called to mourn the less of several 
valued friends, to each of whom he paid a trib- 
ute in his usual graceful and felicitous manner. 
Among these were Dr. Alexander Hamilton 
Vinton, of Philadelphia, the Hon. Hugh Blair 
Grigsby, of Virginia, Dr. John Gorham Palfrey, 
of Massachusetts, and Charles Hudson, of the 
same State, a most capable and industrious local 
historian and member of the Society. 

Resolutions of respect to the memory of the 
three last named were adopted. A miniature of 
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John Gray, the owner of the rope-walk formerly 
at the foot of the Common, and actor in the 
Boston Tea Party, was presented on behalf of 
Mrs. E. G. Parker. A catalogue was also pre- 
sented from the records of Kings’ Chapel of 
the Library, given by King William III. to it 
— of which a portion is now in the Boston 
Atheneum — the only library of that period 
now preserved in Boston. Mr. Winthrop made 
allusion to the original portrait of John Hamp- 
den, which is in the Executive Mansion at 
Washington. ; 

The June meeting was held Thursday, the gth, 
in the Dowse Library, the President in the Chair. 
A gift to the cabinet was reported from James 
Lord Bowes, of Liverpool, of a revolutionary 
relic; a powder-horn, inscribed ‘‘Lynn, March the 
gth, A. D. 1776. Major Samuel Selden’s P. ‘Horn, 
made for the defence of liberty,” and adorned 
with a plan of the British defences and the 
American works on Boston Neck. The Presi- 
dent presented a copy of the Biography of Count 
Adolphe de Circourt (the French translator of 
Bancroft’s History of the United States), by his 
friend, Colonel Hubert Saladin, now in his 83d 
year ; a privately printed memoir. The appen- 
dix contains a list of the Count’s writings, com- 
prising nearly two hundred and fifty titles and 
twenty-six still unpublished manuscripts. Mr. 
Charles Deane gave a bibliographical account of 
the volume published by the younger Gorges, 
** America Painted to the Life, with some criti- 
cal remarks.” Mr. Ellis Ames spoke of the 
death of General Poor of Exeter, N. H., in 
1781, while in the army of the revolution, which 
was ascribed to putrid fever. This he had as- 
certained to be an error, the fact being that Gen- 
eral Poor was killed in a duel by the Rev. Mr. 
Porter, then a Major iri command of troops from 
Bridgewater, and an elder brother of the Rev. 
Eliphalet Porter of Roxbury. He was relieved 
from duty after General Poor’s death, but was 
appointed as escort to Lafayette on his return to 
France in the succeeding winter. He afterward 
embarked for Curacoa for merchandise, but was 
never heard of after. His military career began 
5th May, 1775, when the report came of an 
alarm from the British at Weymouth. Mr. 
Tuttle informed the Society that in the course of 
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a recent visit to Bermuda he had examined the 
records of that colony from 1616, finding, among 
other things, conveyances of Indian slaves, who, 
from the dates, were probably Pequots, survivors 
of King Philip’s war, who were sold into slavery 
by order of the General Court of Massachusetts. 
The Society then adjourned until September. 


AN interesting historical coincidence relating 
to the observance of the Fourth of July in 1774, 
has recently been discovered by the Historical 
Society of Rockland County, N. Y. A conven- 
tion was held at the Mabie House, Tappan, on 
the Fourth of July, 1774, when resolutions were 
adopted protesting against the Boston Port Act, 
and recommending in retaliation the Non-Im- 
portation Agreement. The 107th anniversary of 
this event was duly observed by the society on 
the 4th of July at Tappan. A paper was read 
by the secretary relating to the revolutionary 
history of Rockland County or Orange County, 
south of the mountains, covering a period from 
1775 to the close of 1776, and an oration deliv- 
ered by Rev. Dr. Gunning, Vice-President of 
the Society. 


THE Historic Genealogical Society held 
its monthly meeting at Boston, Wednesday, 
June Ist, the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder pre- 
siding. A resolution, offered by the Hon. N. 
F. Safford, protesting to the city authorities 
against the proposed demolition of the old State 
House, was unanimously adopted. The paper 
of the day was by the Rev. F. W. Holland of 
Cambridge, on ‘‘ The Causes of the Reaction in 
England from Republicanism and Puritanism.” 
It began with a statement of the national achieve- 
ments of England during the five years of Crom- 
well’s protectorate, which raised her to the high- 
est pinnacle of influence, yet he had hardly been 
dead a year when the same majority of voices 
that demanded a republic welcomed the return 
of the monarchy. The causes of this sudden 
change, Mr. Holland considers to be the failure 
of Cromwell to provide for due succession of his 
power. This failure again he held to be due, 
not to want of prescience in Cromwell, but to 
the fatalism of his belief, in which he was en- 
couraged by the Calvinistic clergymen who sur- 
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rounded him, that his life would be spared until 
his mission was fullyaccomplished. There were 
other reasons for the failure of the republic ; the 
opposition of the clerical party, the sectarian 
dissensions of the dissenters themselves, the di- 
visions in the army, which were so aggravated 
just prior to the Restoration, that the cavalry 
and infantry came to actual conflict in the sub- 
urbs of London ; the hostility of the Puritans to 
the popular sports of the people, and finally, be 
it ever remembered as a warning, the corruption 
of Parliament. He might have added the class 
subordination, fastened by the Norman con- 
queror upon the institutions of England, which 
is to-day the strongest obstacle to the establish- 
ment of a republic. No Englishman can long 
endure an order of society in which he has not 
some one to look up to, -and some one to look 
down upon; in which he may be looked up to 
and down upon in turn. 


THE Maine Historical Society held its-Spring 
meeting in two sessions, at the Library in 
City Hall, Portland, Wednesday, the 25th May, 
the President, Hon. J. W. Bradbury of Au- 
gusta, in the chair, Donations were reported 
since January 16th of 271 bound volumes and 
526 pamphlets, of a large framed lithographic 
portrait of the poet Longfellow, presented by him- 
self, and one of Commodore Preble, by Edward 
E. Preble. The Society very wisely propose to 
receive as loans family portraits and heir-looms, 
subject to the call of the owners. This is the 
true way to begin any public collection, whether 
library, gallery or museum, Families will gladly 
avail of a sure place of deposit, and few loans 
would ever be recalled. Due discrimination 
should be exercised as to the objects received. 
The Library has been visited by from two to 
three hundred persons in the last quarter, ren- 
dering the appointment of a person to take daily 
charge necessary. Miss Scammon has been em- 
ployed. It is proposed that a seal, with a 
Latin motto and the date of the incorpora- 
tion of the Society, 1822, should be agreed upon 
and made. B. K, Sewall, from the field-day 
committee of 1879 and 1880, reported at length 
the investigations made at Monhegan and Da- 
mariscove in 1879, and at Castine in 1880. The 
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report for 1879 included a full account of the 
voyage of George Weymouth in the Archangel 
in 1605. In connection with that for 1880, Mr. 
Sewall presented to the Society, in the name of 
the heirs of Dr. J. L. Stevens, a valuable collection 
of gold coins discovered near Castine. On the 
second day of the proceedings George F, Tal- 
bot read a paper on the life of General John 
Chandler, the son of Joseph Chandler, a cap- 
tain in the seven years’ war and in command of 
a company in that of the Revolution. John, 
who was born at Epping, N. H., entered the 
army early, and served out two enlistments as a 
soldier, besides being engaged on the privateer 
Arnold, which was captured while he was on 
her. Inthe war of 1812 he served as a briga- 
dier-general, and was engaged in several actions. 
He represented Massachusetts in the State Sen- 
ate and the lower house of Congress, in each of 
which he chiefly interested himself in legisla- 
tion concerning the military. He established 
the military arsenal at Augusta, and procured 
the building of the military road from Bangor 
to Houlton. He wasademocrat of the old school, 
and held the post of Collector in the Portland 
Custom House from 1829 to 1837. He went 
early to Maine, and began a settlement in the 
town of Wales, later incorporated into the town 
of Monmouth, in Kennebec county. A member 
of the convention which framed the constitution 
of Maine, he was elected to the Senate of the 
State, and was made its President. He died, at 
his residence in Augusta, in 1841. His journal, 
from which the sketch was prepared, is deposited 
in the archives of the Society. James P. Baxter, 
of Portland, read a paper on Lovewell’s Fight 
at Pequaket, an engagement, in which the 
bushrangers under Lovewell were surprised by a 
superior force of Indians in April, 1725, and 
Lovewell was killed. Mr. Baxter told his story 
without prejudice, and showed the English to be 
the aggressors. He also descredits the duel be- 
tween John Chamberlain and Paugus, who met 
his death at the hands of Seth Wyman. E. H. 
Elwell read a paper on the White Mountains, 
an account of which appeared in the Portland 
Advertiser for May 27. It was announced that 
the Trelawney papers were in the printer's 
hands, and will appear during the year. The 
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biographical notice of the Hon. Peleg Sprague, 
assigned to the President of the Society, the 
Hon. James W. Bradbury, not being completed, 
will be submitted at the next meeting. The So. 
ciety has received as gifts, from Gen. James D. 
Fessenden, a cane cut at Mount Vernon in 1824, 
and another made from wood of the United 
States frigate Constitution, built in 1797; and, 
as a loan, the portrait of Senator William Pitt 
Fessenden, by Brunildi. 

AT a meeting of the committee of the mu- 
nicipal authorities on public buildings, the Hon. 
Isaac Washburne and Gen. T. Marshall Brown 
appeared to procure a recommendation of an 
appropriation for the putting up of the rooms 
granted to the Society in the City building. 


THE New York Historical Society held their 
regular monthly meeting Tuesday, June 7, 1881, 
in the hall of the Society. An interesting pa- 
per, prepared many years since by the late Judge 
John M. McDonald, distinguished for his untiring 
industry in gathering details for New York history 
during the revolutionary period, the title of which 
was ‘‘ The Life and Character of the Marquis de 
la Rouerie,” better known as the French famous 
cavalry officer, Colonel Armand, who marched 
as a volunteer in the attack on the British re- 
doubts at Yorktown, and to whose bravery Col. 
Hamilton bore willing testimony. The table 
business was of more than usual interest. 
Among the communications was the following, 
from John Austin Stevens, which was referred to 
the Executive Committee with power : 

New York, June 7, 1881 
Gentlemen of the New York Historical Society : 

I take leave to remind you of the approaching visit of 
M. Edmond de Lafayette and the Marquis de Rochambeau 
to this country; the former at the invitation of the United 
States by public resolution of Congress. There is rea- 
son to hope that these gentlemen, with other representa- 
tives of the French nation, our ancient ally, will visit 
the city of New York during their stay on the continent. 
The Legislature of Rhode Island, on whose soil the 
French contingent under the Count de Rochambeau 
landed in 1780, has authorized the Governor of that State 
to extend its hospitalities to the distinguished guests of 
the nation. No similar action has as yet been taken by 
the Legislature of New York, on whose soil the French 
army was encamped in the Summer of 1781, and again in 
the Fall of 1782 on its return. In its failure to take any 
official action, the duty devolves upon the citizens of 
the State, 
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When General Lafayette came last to this country, in 
1824, he landed at New York. On the 17th of August, 
three days after his arrival, he honored the New York 
Historical Society with a visit, and was received with 
affectionate ceremony. The tradition of this occasion is 
preserved by many who took part in it, and affords a 
happy precedent for the entertainment of his grandson, 
who is now not only the last surviving descendant of the 
General in the male line, but also the only living repre- 
sentative of the name of Lafayette. As the distinguished 
visitors will probably arrive during the vacation of the 
Society, I beg to suggest the appointment of a committee 
with power to extend its courtesies in an appropriate 
manner. I have the honor to remain, gentlemen, with 
sincere regard, your fellow-member. 


THE Georgia Historical Society held its reg- 
ular meeting at Hodgson Hall, Savannah, on 
the evening of the 7th June. A numerous and 
interested audience was attracted by the lecture 
of Wm. S. Bogart on the Traditions and Rem- 
iniscences of Yorktown and the Siege. The 
Chatham artillery, which will visit Yorktown for 
the celebration, attended in a body. The Morn- 
ing News of Savannah of Tuesday, the 7th June, 
contains an analysis of the paper which appears 
to have been attractive in form as well as in- 
structive in matter. We regret extremely that 
this paper was not printed in full. “Every item 
concerning Yorktown is of particular interest 
now. We hasten to correct the natural but un- 
fortunate error into which we were led by the 
unexplained announcement that the Georgia 
Historical Society had directed the sale of the 
‘*Society’s House” in Bryan Street. A note 
from the Librarian, Mr. William Harden, states 
that this house has not been occupied by the 
Society since 1871, when it removed to occupy 
better and more central accommodations, in the 
building known as Armory Hall, in Bull Street. 
Here it remained until September, 1875, when 
the elegant building erected for the Society by 
Mrs. Margaret Telfair Hodgson as a memorial 
of her late husband, and called Hodgson Hall, 
was finished. This fine building with the lot on 
which it stands cost $50,000. As the Librarian 
says, ‘‘the Historical Society of the Empire 
State of the South is by no means without a 


home of its own.” We rejoice that it is so. 


Tue Youths’ Historical Society of Savannah 
has entered upon a new and attractive field, in 
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which we hope it may find popular support suffi- 
cient for its laudable ulterior purpose. It proposes 
on the second and fourth Thursdays of each of 
the Summer months to hold an entertainment, 
consisting of literary and musical exercises. The 
first of these entertainments was given at their 
Hall, in Masonic Temple, Thursday evening, 
gth June, and was a complete success. A 
second, given on the evening of the 23d June, 
was also largely attended, and a most interesting 
affair. After some music, an address was de- 
livered by Mr. Emil Newman upon Literature 
in Business, in which he showed in convincing 
and eloquent words the necessity of a knowledge 
of books even to those engaged in commerce, 
and paid a due tribute of praise to the merchant 
princes of America, who have endowed colleges, 
schools and institutions for scientific and techni- 
cal training. The next entertainment was an- 
nounced for the second Thursday in July. This 
is an excellent example, and worthy of general 
imitation in our cities and towns, j 

THE Virginia Historical Society, Richmond, 
is making preparations for the large num- 
ber of visitors whom the Yorktown Centen- 
nial will attract to the peninsula, and is en- 
deavoring to increase its membership, its 
funds having been consumed in preparing 
the excellent chambers which have been pro- 
vided for it in the Westmoreland Club House. 
It proposes to publish this year the letters 
of Governor Spotswood in suitable form. The 
interests of this institution are carefully watched 
over by its secretary, Mr. R. A. Brock, and its 
claims pressed upon the citizens of the State 
through the columns of the Richmond Standard, 
which is one of the most readable literary news- 
papers in the country. 

The Executive Committee met on the 18th 
June, when large additions to the Library and 
Museum were reported. A resolution was adopt- 
ed: requesting the Corresponding Secretary to 
communicate with the Historical Societies of 
the several States of the Union with a view to 
the proper representation of these societies at 
the approaching Yorktown Centennial. Weekly 
meetings of the committee were ordered. 

At the meeting of the 25th June a letter was 
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read from the Hon. Alexander H. H. Stuart, of 
Staunton, proposing to present to the Society 
some thirtv original letters written to his father, 
Judge Archibald Stuart, by Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Marshall, and also a huge sword worn 
by his grandfather as Major of the Virginia 
Militia at the Battle of Guilford. 


THE Southern Historical Society, whose ad- 
mirable series of publications under the title of 
‘*Southern Historical Society Papers,” is edited 
by its Secretary, the Rev. J. William Jones, is 
vigorously seeking a permanent endowment, an 
effort in which he has the hearty sympathy of 
historians North as well as South. 


THE Licking County Pioneer Historical and 
Antiquarian Society during the month of May, 
1881, reported its transactions in the Newark 
(Ohio) American of the 3d June. The transac- 
tions of the month of June were reported in the 
same journal under date of July 1. They were 
chiefly necrological in character and of purely 
local interest. 

THE American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
held its annual meeting at Boston, Tuesday, 
May 28th, and elected officers for the ensuing 
year: President, Professor Joseph Lovering ; 
Vice-President, Professor Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; Corresponding Secretary, Professor 
Josiah P, Cooke ; Recording Secretary, Professor 
John Trowbridge; Treasurer, Theodore Ly- 
man ; Librarian, Samuel H. Scudder. 


THE Quebec Morning Chronicle of the 2d 
June announces that, in addition to the cre- 
ation of the Royal Academy of Arts, under 
the auspices of His Excellency the Governor- 


General and H. R. Highness the Princess 
Louise, Lord Lorne intends to found an Acad- 
emy of Letters on a plan analagous to that of 
the famous Académie Francaise. M. Le Moine, 
President of the oldest Historical Society in the 
Dominion, endorses the progressive scheme. and 
predicts its success and usefulness. MM. Jo- 
seph Marmette and Napoleon Legendre also hail 
the proposition with satisfaction, and engage 
their able assistance to carry it into effect. 
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LITERARY NOTICES 


(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box 37, Station D—-N. Y. Post Office.) 


THE MEMORIAL HISTORY OF BOSTON, 
INCLUDING SUFFOLK COUNLY, MASSACHU- 
SETTS, 1630-1880. Edited by JusTIN WINSOR 
in four volumes. Vol. II, The Provincial 
Period. Issued under the business superin- 
tendence of the projector, CLARENCE F. 
JeEweETT. Royal 8vo, pp. 577. JAMES R. 
Oscoop & Co. Boston, 1881. 


The first volume of this authoritative series of 
historical monographs appeared last year, and 
was noticed in these columns (VI. 315). The 
second covers the period of greatest interest to 
the general reader. The American, of American 
stock, whether he derive his origin from the 
settlers of the Northern or the Southern colonies, 
will always find a fascination in the story of the 
days when both were appanages of a common 
crown. The Provincial Period in the arrange- 
ment before us is divided into eighteen chapters, 
a recital of the titles of which will best give an 
idea of the scope of the work. 

Chapter I. The Inter-charter period by Wil- 
liam H. Whitman; II. The Royal Governors, 
by George E. Ellis; III. French and Indian 
Wars, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson; IV. 
Witchcraft in Boston, by William F. Poole; V. 
Lord Bellomont and Captain Kidd, by Edward 
E. Hale; VI. The Religious History of the 
Provincial Period, by Alexander McKenzie; 
VII. The French Protestants in Boston, by 
Charles C. Smith; VIII. Franklin the Boston 
Boy, by George M. Towle; IX. The Mather 
Family and its Influence, by Henry M. Dexter ; 
X. Charlestown in the Provincial Period, by 
Henry H. Edes; XI. Roxbury in the Provincial 
Period, by Francis S. Drake; XII. Dorchester in 
the Provincial Period, by Samuel J. Barrows ; 
XIII. Brighton in the Provincial Period, by Fran- 
cis S. Drake; XIV. Winnisimet, Rumney Marsh, 
Pullen Point and Chelsea in the Provincial Period, 
by Mellen Chamberlain; XV. The Press and 
Literature of the Provincial Period, by Delano 
A. Goddard; XVI. Life in Boston in the Pro- 
vincial Period, by Horace E. Scudder; XVII. 
Topography and Land Marks of the Provincial 
Period, by Edwin L. Bynner; XVIII. Boston 
Families of the Eighteenth Century, by William 
H. Whitmore. 

The chapters upon local history, as will be 
observed by those who have examined the first 
volume, have been intrusted to the same capable 
hands, thereby securing continuity of plan and 
treatment within clearly defined limits, the essen- 
tial conditions of monographic presentation. 

Among the subjects which have hitherto re- 
ceived less attention is specially notable that 
which relates the story of the smail band of 


French Protestants who fled to New England 
after the withdrawal of their religious rights by 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes—at the 
close of the seventeenth century. About twenty 
families are found in Boston in 1687. But New 
England soil does not seem to have been par- 
ticularly suited to them, and in 1748 the male 
worshippers, at the meeting house where Le 
Mercier preached, had fallen off to seven. Con- 
spicuous among the names of these colonists are 
those of Bowdoin, Sigourney and Faneuil. 
There were others, honest people, but of lesser 
mark, 

In the chapter on Franklin the Boston Boy, 
the reader will find a compact, closely condensed 
account of this First of Americans, in which his 
early experience is pleasantly recited. The 
writer justly claims him as a Boston boy, for al- 
though he left his birthplace at the age of seven- 
teen, it was in the stern discipline of the Puritan 
city that his strong, shrewd character was 
formed. 

Another attractive chapter is that on Life in 
Boston in the Provincial Period, which supplies 
the outlines fora work of an extended character. 
Sam Adams is properly selected as the very best 
type of the plain American. Indeed, in the 
whole range of American character it would be 
hard to find one more thoroughly representative 
than he unless in him, now nearest and dearest 
to the popular heart, our wounded President. 
Mr. Scudder does not supply the antithesis to 
Adams, but Copley’s pictures are suggestive of 
abundant style both in matter and manner in the 
old commonwealth. 

The bibliophile will enjoy Goddard’s account 
of the Press and Literature from 1692-1770 with 
fac-similes of early numbers of the Boston News 
Letter, the first of American journals, and of 
the Boston Gazette. 

The same elegance in typography, the same 
abundance of appropriate illustration which 
attracted attention in the first volume, is notice- 
able in this, It is needless to commend that 
which so thoroughly commends itself to the eye 
and the understanding as this Memorial History 
of the memorial city of our American civiliza- 
tion. 


PENNSYLVANIA IN THE WAR OF THE 
REVOLUTION. BATTALIONS AND LINE, 1775- 
1783. Edited by JoHN BLAIR LINN and WIL- 
LIAM H. EGLE. 8vo, pp. 805. LANE S. 
Hart, State Printer. Harrisburg, 1880. 
Attention was invited, to the first volume of 

this series, in the Magazine (VII, 75). As the 

centennial anniversary of the last battle of the 
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Revolution approaches, and investigations are 
undertaken to ascertain precisely what military 
organizations were present, the lamentable fact 
is discovered that it is an extremely difficult, if 
not impossible task. The organization must be 
first determined, after which muster-rolls only 
can furnish the names of the line officers. This 
work has been admirably done for Pennsylvania, 
and the example must be followed for each one 
of the thirteen original States. 

The volume before us begins with the New 
Eleventh of the Continental Line, January 13, 
1779-January 17,1781. The German Regiment, 
July 1776-1781. Next follows the corps of 
Count Von Oitendorff, 1776-1780. Pennsylva- 
nians in Col. Hazen’s Regiment, ‘‘ Congress’ 
Own,” 1776-1783. Independent Companies 
raised in the valley of Wyoming and attached to 
the Connecticut Line. Pennsylvanians in the 
Commander-in-Chief’s Guard, 1776-1783. Moy- 
lan’s Regiment of Cavalry, 1777-1783. Ar- 
mand’s First Partisan Legion, 1777-1783. 
Pennsylvanians in Pulaski’s Legion, 1778-1783. 
In Lee’s Partisan Corps, 1778-1783. Provost 
Guard, Von Heer’s Light Dragoons, 1778-1783. 
Continental Line Pennsylvania Artillery, 1775—- 
1776. Fourth Regiment of Artillery, 1777— 
1783. Independent Company of Artillery, 1777— 
1783. Artillery Artificers, 1777-1783. The 
Invalid Regiment, Col. Lewis Nicola, 1777- 
1783. 

Then follow, under a separate title, the 
Orderly Books of the Pennsylvania Line in the 
war of the Revolution, which comprises those of 
the First, annexed to which are Diaries of the 
Revolt of the Pennsylvania Line in January, 1781, 
Diaries of the Line from 1781-1782, and Muster- 
Rolls of the Ranging Companies, with a list of 
Pennsylvania Pensioners in 1789 and 1813. A 
general Name index completes the paged vol- 
ume. In addition there is a fac-simile of the 
original subscription of the members of the 
‘Society of the Cincinnati, Penn. Line, 1783,” 
from the documents in the possession of the 
Dauphin County Historical Society. 

The titles of the several parts of this work 
are given that the historical enquirer may know 
precisely what he may and what he may not 
find. Of course it is not complete. It may 
never be made complete, but a long step will be 
taken towards this most desirable end, if general 
attention be awakened to the importance of 
sending in to the editors every additional docu- 
ment. There are doubtless many extant which 
may be discovered among public or private 
papers. It isa mistaken idea to suppose that 
any individual has a moral right to withhold 
such papers. ‘The officers who kept the muster- 
rolls were public servants, the rolls record the 
names of the soldiers confided to their care, and 
should therefore be made public, even though the 
originals be retained in private keeping. Every 
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student of American history is indebted to the 
skillful and industrious historians who have 
edited these volumes. 


MEMORIAL BIOGRAPHIES OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND HisTorIC GENEALOGIC SO- 
CIETY TOWNE MEMORIAL FUND. Volume I., 
1845-1852. 8vo, pp. 533. Published by the 
Society. Boston, 1880. 


On the Ist January, 1864, William Blanchard 
Towne, of Boston, Massachusetts, gave to the 
New England Historic Genealogic Society the 
sum of one thousand dollars to be placed in trustas 
the Towne Memorial Fund, the income of which 
to be devoted to the publication of biographies 
of deceased members in the discretion of the 
society. In 1870 Mr. Towne added one thousand 
dollars to the original amount, and in 1878, the 
fund having increased to four thousand dollars, 
the first volume was undertaken. The com- 
mittee having determined that the memorials be 
printed in chronological order, the present 
volume is confined to those of all the members 
who died during the first eight years of the exis- 
tence of the society—from 1845 to 1852 inclu- 
sive. Among these will be found sketches of 
John Quincy Adams, by Charles Francis Adams; 
Harrison Gray Otis, by Augustus T. Perkins; 
Albert Gallatin, by Henry Adams; Levi Wood- 
bury, by Charles Levi Woodbury; Henry Clay, 
by Robert C. Winthrop; Daniel Webster, by 
Charles H. Bell, and Amos Lawrence, by Wil- 
liam M. Cornell. The typography is excellent, 
and the volume in every way creditable to the 
society. 


PATTON’S CONCISE HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE FROM THE DISCOVERY OF 


THE CONTINENT TO THE PRESENT TIME, 
giving a clear account of their political, mili- 
tary, moral, industrial and commercial life : 
illustrated with portraits, charts, maps, etc., 
and containing marginal dates, statistical refer- 
ences, and a full analytical index. 
1018. 
York. 
The purpose of this admirable volume, which 
is too weil known to need any extended com- 
ment, is to hold a middle line between the 
elaborate histories and the school compends; 
and to trace the direct influences which have 
moulded the character and the institutions, moral 
and political, of the Nation. Taking the facts as 
he found them related by the best authorities, Mr. 
Patton has drawn from them the lesson he seeks 
to convey. Ina word the plan is that which was 
later adopted by John Richard Green in his 
History of the English People. We invite 


16mo, pp. 
Forp, HowARD & HURLBERT. New 
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special attention to chapter XXIV., on the char- 
acteristics of the colonists, as an excellent example 
of this method of historical presentation. Ina 
few pages the moral and religious traits which 
were the peculiar fibre of our revolutionary an- 
cestors are brought into relief, and their influ- 
ence upon the movement of the Nation shown. 
The birth of a national sentiment from the 
throes of inward differences and outward pres- 
sure is discovered, and its gradual growth fol- 
lowed through the revolution to independence, 
The chapters which treat of the late civil war 
deserve the commendation they have received for 
discrimination and impartiality. They bear the 
stamp of a calm judicial mind. Here again in 
chapter LVII. we find a notice of the influences 
which moulded the characteristics of the Ameri- 
can people North and South. He who would un- 
derstand the rapid revolution in national thought, 
now assimilating with irresistible force into a 
homogeneous whole the hitherto discordant ele- 
ments of a common country, must take note of 
these causes. Thethoroughness of this a-simi- 
lation was manifested in a most striking manner 
in the universal throb which vibrated from every 
pulse of the Nation at the news of the attempt 
upon the life of its head. To use the favorite 
image of the great critic, Henri Beyle, this sud- 
den event crystallized the floating elements of 
national sentiment into a firm enduring substance 
clear as the crystal and firm as the rock. 


RELATION DE CE QUI S’EST PASSE 
LORS DES FOUILLES FAITES PAR ORDRE DU 
GOUVERNMENT DANS UNE PARTIE DES FOon- 
DATIONS DU COLLEGE DES JESUITES DE 
Qutsec. Précédée de certaines Observations 
par Faucher De Saint-Maurice. Accompagnée 
d’un plan par le capitaine Deville et d’une 
photo-lithographie. 4to, pp. 48. Typo- 
graphie de C. DARVEAU, 82, rue de la Mon- 
tagne. Québec, 1879. 

At the time of the destruction of the ancient 

a College, the workmen brought to light the 

oundation walls of that part of the cells which 

fronts the Basilica of Quebec, and discovered 
some human bones. On being informed of this 
fact the Hon. Henri Gustave Joly, Prime Min- 
ister and Commissioner of Public Works in the 

province of Quebec, immediately instructed M. 

Saint-Maurice to suverintend the excavations. 

This is his report, preceded by an instructive 

paper upon the history of the Ancient College 

which was founded one year before that of Har- 
vard. Without any decisive evidence, there is 
reasonable presumption that the bones were dis- 
covered of Friar Jean Liégeois, who was mur- 
dered May 29, 1655; of Father Francois du 
Prou, who died at Fort St. Louis, Nov. 10, 1665; 
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and of Father Jean de Quen, who died Oct. rst, 
1658 ; beside these some bones remain which 
were pronounced to be those of women, no doubt 
belonging to religious orders. 


BATTLES OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION, 1775-1781. HISTORICAL AND MILI- 
TARY CRITICISM WITH TYPOGRAPHICAL ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, by HENRY B. CARRINGTON, 
Colonel, United States Army. Third thou- 
sand. 8vo, pp. 712. A. S. BarNes & Co. 
New York and Chicago, 1881. 

This work is now generally accepted as the 
standard authority upon the subject of which it 
treats. Col. Carrington visited the battle fields 
and compared the various authorities on the 
ground, and brings to the laborious task unflag- 
ging perseverance and rare impartiality of judg- 
ment. His narrative is always lucid and often 
brilliant, though he never falls into the too com- 
mon fault of sacrificing truth to effect. His 
maps have all been drawn under his own per- 
sonal supervision, 

FROM HONG KONG TO THE HIMA- 
LAYAS; OR THREE THOUSAND MILES THROUGH 
Inp1A. Illustrated from original photographs. 
By E. WARREN CLARK. Small 8vo, p. 368. 
THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. New York. 
There is nothing in this little volume to recall 

Jules Verne’s Around the World in Eighty Days, 

although the route is partly the same. It isa 

lain unpretentious story by a traveller who had 
his eyes about him, who observed closely, and 
tells clearly what he saw, and who saw everything 
worth seeing. That portion of the book which 
gives his travels from Calcutta to the Himalayas 
and across India to Bombay is of special in- 
terest; the illustrations, which are numerous and 
well executed, give a clear idea of many of the 
marvels of architecture which attest the wealth 
and magnificence of the former rulers of the 
land. 

THE DISCOVERY AND CONQUESTS OF 
THE NORTHWEST, INCLUDING THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF CHICAGO, DETROIT, VINCENNES, 
St. Louis, FoRT WAYNE, PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, 
MARIETTA, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, ETC., 
etc., and incidents of pioneer life in the region 
of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi Valley. 
By Rufus Blanchard. 8vo, pp. 485. Cush- 
ing, Thomas & Company, Publishers, Chi- 
cago, 1880. 

This excellent history, which was published in 
four parts in the course of the years 1879-80, is 
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mow complete in one volume. Notices were 
made of the first part in this magazine, April, 
1880 [IV.318], and of the second, third and 
fourth parts in April, 1881 [VI.316], To the 
completed volume is appended Washington’s 
Journal of a Tour to the Ohio, in 1753, with an 
introduction and notes by the distinguished 
scholar, John G, Shea. The volume is illus- 
trated by plates and maps. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, by JOHN FROST, continued to the 
inauguration of Gen. Garfield, by JOHN G. 
SHEA. Illustrated 12mo, pp. 503. R. 
WORTHINGTON. New York, 1881. 


This is a readable and satisfactory volume for 
popular use, and comprises the entire period of 
American history from the discovery by Colum- 
bus up to the inauguration of General Garfield. 
The work is necessarily confined to a narrative 
of events without philosophic deductions, but 
the writers both of the earlier and later portion 
are animated by a thoroughly national spirit, 
now the one thing needful in American his- 
tories. The tendency of the age is to specu- 
lative inquiry pushed to the verge of skepticism. 
It is satisfactory to find a thorough condemnation 
of the conduct of the Tories during the war of 
the revolution. A series of questions at the foot 
of the several chapters fit this work for the use 
of schools. 


—_——~ 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF ANCIENT PEO- 
PLES, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR MONU- 
MENTS, LITERATURE AND MANNERS. 24° pp. 
312., with Appendix and Index and Maps, 
A. S. BARNES & Co, New York and Chicago, 
1881, 


This is the third number of Barnes’ brief his- 
torical series, the two which preceded it being 
respectively devoted to the United States and 
France. The same plan which has met with 
approval in those volumes is pursued in this ; 
the subordination of the political history to that 
of the literature, religion, architecture, character 
and habits of each nation. An attractive feature 
is the introduction of chapters of a purely liter- 
ary character, devoted to the manners, customs, 
habits and daily life of the people. All pre- 
ceding histories are, in the main, records of the 
wars, intrigues, conquests, and alliances of Kings, 
to the almost total exclusion of any mention of 
the foundation upon which their power rested, 
and from whence their wealth, dignity and honor 
were derived. 

So much is this the case, that the first associa- 
tion which arises in the mind at the mention of 
any of the great historic nations of antiquity, is 
the name of such one of its rulers as may have 
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impressed itself on his time, and on succeeding 
centuries, by the vigor of his personality, his 
successful deeds of arms and the extent of his 
conquests. The toiling myriads who remained 
at home doing the work of the artizan and hus- 
bandman are ignored, and their strong sons who 
followed the banner of the warrior King are for- 
gotten, while sculptured columns, majestic mon- 
uments, and stately periods of historic eulogy, 
commemorate and perpetuate the deeds and 
glory of the conqueror. In this subordination to, 
and absorption of the people, in the person of 
the ruler, is found the cause of the collapse and 
ruin of the vast Empires of antiquity, when the 
hand and brain that called them into being, met 
one mightier than itself, or succumbed to that 
power, to which prince and peasant must alike 
bow down. Now that the people has asserted 
its divine right to rule, and the individual leader 
is but one of the people, it is timely service 
done to show to the men of to-day the men 
of the past, as they were in themselves, in 
a light unobscured by the brilliancy of their 
chiefs. 

Study, with such a text-book as this, should 
be a pleasure to the idlest youth, while the ma- 
tured and cultivated will find on every page 
wherewith to refresh the mind and replenish the 
stores of half-forgotten learning. The arrange- 
ment is admirable ; the earliest sources of know]l- 
edge. as well as the latest discoveries in archz- 
ology, are called into requisition, the illustrations 
are by the most skillful artists and engravers, 
and the whole, under the able supervision of Mr. 
Thomas F. Donelly, is a lasting credit to the 
publishers. W. C. 8. 


MISCELLANIES. By JoHN DEAN CATON. 
8vo, pp. 354. HouGuton, Oscoop & Co. 
Boston, 1880. 


Judge Caton retired from the Supreme bench 
of Illinois after a continuous service of twenty- 


twoyears. The labor and responsibility incident 
to the faithful discharge of the duties which 
devolve upon a judge of a court of last resort 
are so burdensome and wearing, that one, who 
has laid them down, would seem fully justified 
in seeking in privileged idleness the calm of 
retrospection and the serenity of contemplation 
which a life devoted to arduous pursuits would 
entitle him to indulge. His mind was of too 
vigorous a mould and his faculties too acute to 
permit him to rust in inglorious ease, and we have 
before us a portion of the fruits of his learned 
leisure, which show that he grows old without 
losing his zest for affairs, or his interest in ques- 
tions either speculative or practical. In politics 
he was a war democrat. The reader will find 
more interesting matter than the discussion of 
old issues in the miscellanies, which form the 
bulk of the volume. W.C.S. 
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REGISTER OF BOOKS RECEIVED 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEGISLATURE AND HIs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF ARKAN- 
Sas, and the Eclectic Society of Little Rock, 
Ark., fixing the pronunciation of the name 
Arkansas. Pamphlet 8vo. Printed for the 
Eclectic Society, Little Rock, Arkansas, 1881. 


REPORT UPON ALASKA AND ITS PEOPLE. By 
Captain George W. Bailey, of the U. S, Rev- 
enue Marine, giving statistics, &c., and of the 
commerce, ocean currents, etc. Pamphlet 8vo. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 1880, 


REPORT OF THE CRUISE OF THE U. S. REVENUE 
STEAMER CoRWIN in the Arctic Ocean. By 
Captain C. L, Hooper, U. S. R. M., Novem- 
ber 1, 1880. Pamphlet. 8vo. Government 
Printing Office. Washington, 1881. 


MEMORIAL BIOGRAPHIES OF THE NEW ENG- 
LAND HIsTorRIC GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Towne Memorial Fund. Volume I, 1845- 
1852. 8vo. Published by the Society. Bos- 
ton, 1880, 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS 
OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION for the 
year 1879. 8vo. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1880. 

Curious SCHOOLS, BY VARIOUS AUTHORS, D, 

Lothrop & Co., Boston, 1881, 


THE ORDERLY Book OF COLONEL WILLIAM 
HENSHAW, of the American Army, April 20- 
Sept. 26, 1775, including a Memoir by Emory 
Washburn, and Notes by Charles C. Smith, 
with additions by Harriet E. Henshaw. 8vo. 
A. Williams & Co., Boston, 1881. 


A BrikF REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL HISTORY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, and of the Methods of 
Auditing Public Accounts, 1682-1881, by 
Benjamin M. Nead. 8vo. Lane S. Hart, 
State Printer, Harrisburg, 1881. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHARLESTOWN, MASS., AND 
BUNKER HILL. By James F. Hunnewell. 8vo. 
James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, 1880. 


THE MEMORIAL History oF Bostov, including 
Suffolk, Mass., 1630-1880, Edited by Justin 
Winsor, in four volumes. Vol. II. The Prov- 
incial Period. Royal 8vo. James R. Osgood 
& Co., Boston, 1881. 


PopuLaR HIsToRY OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
John Frost, Continued to the inauguration of 
Gen. Garfield. By John G. Shea. 8vo, R,. 
Worthington, New York, 1881. 
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THE NUMISMATIC DIRECTORY FOR 1881. Also 
a List of Numismatic Societies, Authors, Pub- 
lications, etc. 8vo, Edited by Robert W. 
Mercer. Cincinnati, O., 1881. 


FLORIDA; ITS SCENERY, CLIMATE AND His- 
TORY, with an account of Charlestown, Savan- 
nah, Augusta and Aiken. Being a Complete © 
Hand-book and Guide. By Sidney Lanier. 
= J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
1875, 


MEMOIR OF MAJ.-GEN. GEORGE H. THOMAS, 
By Richard W. Johnson, Brig.-Gen. 8vo. J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 1881. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE THE FourRTH, including 
His Letters and Opinions, with a view of the 
Men, Manners and Politics of His Reign. By 
Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. 16mo. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, 1881. 


POLITICAL ELOQUENCE IN GREECE. DEMos- 
THENES ; with Extracts from His Orations and 
a Critical Discussion of the Trial on the Crown. 
By L. Brédit. Translated by M. J. MacMahon. 
a 8vo. S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, 
1881. 


LITERARY STYLE AND OTHER Essays. By Wil- 
liam Matthews, LL.D. 8vo. S.C. Griggs & 
Co., Chicago, 1881. 


REPORTS FROM THE CONSULS OF THE UNITED 
STATES on the Commerce, Manufactures, etc., 
of their Consular Districts, No. 6; April. 
8vo. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, 1881. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


John Austin Stevens, Editor of the Magazine 
of American History, has published a York- 
town Centennial Hand-book, an historical and 
topographical guide to the Yorktown peninsula, 
Richmond, James River and Norfolk. For the 
cheap sum of twenty-five cents it supplies all the 
information that the traveler or general reader 
may require concerning this historic peninsula. 
It contains narratives of the campaign of the 
allies, biographies of the generals, the disposition 
and order of battle of the armies, with portraits, 
mapsand plans. Account of all the proceedings 
of Congress, States and societies in reference to 
the Centennial. A complete guide to the Penin- 
sula and James River, with full descriptions of 
Williamsburg, Yorktown and Hampton, illus- 
trated by plans of the towns and a large number 
of pictorial views. For sale by The American 
News Co., New York, and by the author, whose 
address is Lock Box 37, Station D, New York 


City. 
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THE MASSACRE AT FORT GRISWOLD 
SEPTEMBER 6TH, 1781 
PY X'TERE were several elements in the capture by assault of Fort 


Griswold at noon on the 6th of September, 1781, which combine 
to make it one of the most thrilling and tragic incidents in the 


wal the Revolution. 
fue theatre of the tragedy, was the summit of a lofty hill; the actors 
were @ little handful of embattled farmers on the one side, and on the 


other two of the best equipped, best disciplined regiments in a service 





that prided itself on its discipline and efficiency. A populous com. 
nunity was the audience, and the accessories were peaceful fields, laden 


with golden harvests, a smiling bay, and a pillaged, ravished city in 


flames The centennial anniversary of this event is soon to be cele. 
brated. Multitudes will assemble, civic dignitaries will be present, 
military display will add its pomp and circumstance to enhance the 


importance of the occasion. There seems to be a fitness then in 
recounting the heroic deeds of those who suffered in the massacre 
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hiefly in the simple, graphic language of the participants in it. Thi 
ummer of 1781 closed with th brighte st prosp cts for the Continental 
use. . Cornwallis at Yorktown, closely besieged in front by Lafayette, 
the rear by Count de Grasse, with Washington but a few days’ march 
istant, was already in the Continental grasp, his commander, Sir Henry 
linton, being leitin New York by Washington's superior generalship 
far distant to render material assistance. In his dilemma Clint 
‘termined on a feint, in the hope of recalling Washington from 
uth, and chose New London as the scene of his ruse de guerre. Th 


m had sent out the most active and daring privateers that « 


tched a convoy from under the guns of a British frigate Nel: 
1 ‘ } . . } 
rizes were then lying at its wharves, and its storehouses wes 
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th West india go dS, provisu ns and muitarv stores. Further. it w 
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